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® Efficiency of NECC’s 
program lags behind 
other community colleges 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
News Editor 


e mixture of cans, cardboard, plas- 
tics, rubbish and recyclable white 
paper in the regular trash dumpster 

is the extent of NECC’s recycling program, 
say MassPIRG students. 

“You'll crack up if you walk by and lift 
the lid. People are dumping the contents of 
their car into the recycling (dumpster). You 
can find license plates in there,” said Tif- 
fany Skogstrom, MassPIRG campus orga- 
nizer. 

The recycling dumpster is in the parking 
lot behind Bentley Library. 

Blue bins in rooms throughout the col- 
lege handle recyclable paper, and regular 
rubbish is supposed to be thrown in a 
separate bin. 

Earlier this year, the nighttime cleaning 
company, Systems Management, was dis- 
covered throwing the contents of both buck- 
ets into one large trash bin. 

Plastic has also been used to line some of 
the recycling bins, Skogstrom said. 

Clifton Clarke, foreman of buildings and 
grounds, said improvements could be made 
with Systems Management. 

“We do get on their case. I don’t really 
have too much contact with the contract 
cleaners, though, and I’m not (here) at 
night,” he said. 

Clarke said although recycling at NECC 
was initially a volunteer effort, it’s basically 

_ now up to the janitorial staff. 
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products or legal 
ways to get high? 


“This thing was laid on us and it makes 
our job harder. We used to have trash injust 
one stream. Now it’s duplicating our ef- 
forts, and it doubles our job,” Clarke said. 

Mark Andrews, vice president of admin- 
istration, said recycling is going through a 
slow improvement process. 

“We're evolving it through contracted 
and public employees to do the best job I 
can. This is a voluntary program,” he said. 

Compared to recycling programs at other 
community colleges, though, NECC lags 
behind in both efficiency and participation. 

At Middlesex Community College, Frank 


Mastrullo’said he'and the rest of the main-"'")” 


tenance staff collect sorted barrels of both 
white and colored paper from about 85 
percent of the classrooms. 

They are also in the process of organiz- 
ing recycling bins for bottles, glass and 
plastic, which are already collected, “by a 
number of people,” he said. 

“We're the ones setting it up,” Mastrullo 
said of his staff. “The student union imple- 
mented recycling at first, and we saw that 
it was working so we put the effort into it.” 

Mastrullo said collection of recyclables 
and rubbish separately “is no big deal,” and 
finding trash in blue bins is a rare occur- 
rence. 

But maintenance staff at NECC and 
MassPIRG students all recognize the regu- 
lar appearance of coffee cups, chip bags and 
other non-recyclables in blue bins. 

Marie Beals, of North Shore Community 
College’s maintenance department, said 
they recycle batteries, light bulbs, all card- 
board and paper, and cans and bottles. 

Student senators are in charge of the can 
bins on campus, while the Compass pro- 
gram, which employs disabled people, takes 
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Restrooms hit with 
homophobic graffiti 


@ College deals with 
evidence of gay ‘bashing’ 
in campus buildings 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Contributing Editor 


n light of the recent slaying of a gay 

University of Wyoming student, gay 

bashing issues have heightened national 
awareness of hate crimes. 

While the country is still recovering 
from the shock of the brutal death of 21- 
year-old Matthew Shepard, evidence of preju- 


dice and hate seems to be lurking on NECC’s 
campus. 

Faculty member Frank DeSarro and a 
student reported finding graffiti about gay 
bashing in two separate restrooms — in the 
Spurk Building and student center last week. 

Some students said they have seen the 
same graffiti in these areas for some time 
and wonder why it was not removed earlier. 

Mark Andrews, vice president of admin- 
istration, said graffiti of any kind is unac- 
ceptable on campus buildings and should 
be brought to the attention of the buildings 
and grounds department. 

Clifton Clarke, foreman of buildings and 

See HOMOPHOBIC Page 6 
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Players get 
ready for new 
fall comedy 


kg) 2 Todd Hart photo 
CARVIN Q IT UP: Rob Parker, sport and fitness center staffer, shows his artistic 
skills in a pumpkin carving contest held in the student center. 


Hess questions linger 


® Former coach harassed 
women over 11-year 
period, sources say 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ECC received complaints from stu- 

dents about former athletic direc 

tor Marshall ‘Jack’ Hess for more 

than 11 years before he was fired during a 

flurry of sexual harassment claims, several 
sources say. 

Paula Strangie, who was then a faculty 

member and part of the college’s sexual 


harassment committee, said she first no-— 


ticed a problematic pattern begin around 
1983. 

She said students came to her over the 
next three years with similar stories of 
sexual harassment, innuendoes and jokes. 

“The students never wanted to make a 
lawsuit,” Strangie said. “Sexual harassment 
is like getting raped. They very rarely want 
a trial.” 

But eventually one student who Hess 
coached came forward in 1987 and Strangie 
said she gave a written report about Hess to 
then-President John Dimitry and Stephen 
Fabbrucci, associate dean of human re- 
sources. 


In it, she detailed more than 10 com- 
plaints students brought to her. She first 
went to administration informally, telling 
them what students had told her, and that 
Hess’ name was attached to a mounting 
number of similar allegations. 

Mary Jane Gillespie, also a member of 
the sexual harassment group at the time, 
and Strangie said they met twice with 
Dimitry and shared all the information 
they had gathered against Hess. 

Mary Prunty, associate dean, said she 
and Fabbrucci investigated the claims. The 
incidents allegedly happened during trips, 
parties in Hess’ apartment and on campus. 

Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, who was the 
sexual harassment resource group leader, 
said she knew some sort of an agreement 
was reached which barred Hess from coach- 
ing teams. 

She said several students came forward 
during that investigation who had suffered 
from Hess. 

Paul Bevilacqua, then an assistant dean 
and Hess’ direct supervisor, said he was told 
by Fabbrucci some kind of an agreement 
was made which put limitations on Hess, 
but he was never given anything in writing. 

“Thad to periodically call (Fabbrucci) and 
check to make sure if things (Hess could do) 
were part of a settlement,” he said. 

See QUESTIONS Page 7 
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We all pay for 


athletes’ 


@ Advertising 
passes cost of sports 
to all consumers 


he level of greed in the 
sports world reached 
new lows this month. 

First the New York Mets an- 
nounced Mike Piazza had been 
signed to a seven-year, $91 mil- 
lion contract. 

Oh, by the way, they threw 
in a luxury box at Shea Sta- 
dium, and a luxury suite for 
Piazza when the team is on 
road trips. Apparently, $13 mil- 
lion a year won't cover those 
incidentals. 

Now the N/RBA (the Nike/ 
Reebok Basketball Association) 


There is no end 
in sight for the 
escalation of 
players’ salaries. 


wages 


has announced the cancella- 
tion of the first month of the 
basketball season. The owners 
and the players’ union are dead- 
locked on terms for a new con- 


tract, and as usual, we are pay- 
ing the price. 

You share the cost of these 
obscene salaries whether or not 
you ever buy a ticket to a game. 

Television and radio broad- 
casting contracts are now the 
major source of income for all 
the major sports. 

The networks spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a 
year on these agreements be- 
cause they know that they can 
sell that much space to adver- 
tisers eager to separate you 
from your money. 

There is no end in sight for 
the escalation of players’ sala- 
ries. Baseball will have its first 
“$100 million man” this win- 
ter, and basketball already has 
several. 

Something for you to think 
about the next time you pick 
up a six-pack and a bag of 
nachos and relax to watch a 
game: you are paying for it. 


Smokers irritate reader 


To the editor: 

As you make your way around 
the Haverhill campus, you'll see a 
lovely landscape. 

There are eager men and 
women of all ages rushing to get 
to class and smokers on every step 
in every doorway. 

I'm not totally for smoking; 
however, it’s your life. If you de- 
cide to smoke, kindly respect the 
rights of millions of nonsmokers 
in today’s society. 

The ground is not an ashtray, 
please help keep our campus clean. 
It seems as though we nonsmok- 
ers have to resort to oxygen masks 


and trampling through an obstacle 
course to get from one class to 
another. 

Everyone has the right to choose 
what is right for him or her and 
how they want to live their life. 

Because no two people are ex- 
actly alike, it’s inevitable there are 
going to be discrepancies, although 
I think we all can agree everyone 
can benefit from a clean and 
friendly environment. 

Live your life as you wish, but 
let’s all help keep our campus 
clean and our doorways to educa- 
tion clear. : 

Stephen Traverso, Methuen 
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Should Northern Essex 
recycle its paper? 


Lindsay Merrill, dance 
“Yeah. It’s good for the environ- 
ment.” 


Timothy Tayler, computer science 
“Yes. We’ve got so much trash 
paper because students and fac- 
ulty use it a lot.” 


Beth Ann Parmenter, liberal arts 
“Yes, like the big blue boxes in the 
classrooms. It’s good for the envi- 
ronment.” 


Johanna Choina photos 


Derek West, journalism 

“I think so, yeah. To recycle paper 
is good for you and you're saving 
the environment.” 


Greg Laflamme, business transfer 
“Yes. A lot of paper is not used 
properly. In the computer room a - 
lot of paper gets wasted.” 


Jonathan Leach, general studies 
“They should recycle. Every little 
thing you can do for the environ- 
ment is good.” 


Printed on recycled paper by Seacoast Newspapers. 
Photo support by Haverhill Photo, Inc. 
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When we were kings: memories of an ex-champ 


@ Seeing our heroes 
age reminds us of 
fleeting time 


your eyes can’t catch it. Only 

on slow motion replay do 
you see Liston’s head rock, and 
absorb the sting in the punch. 

Snap! Crack! 

Now it’s a combination, the jab 
and a cross. The sound of leather 
on flesh is punctuated by the sweat 
exploding off Liston’s head as he 
is driven backward. 

It’s Feb. 25, 1964, and Sonny 
Liston knows this fight is over: 
Liston had his chance. His oppo- 
nent, nearly blinded by an un- 
known substance in his eyes, came 
close to throwing in the towel at 
the opening of the fifth round. 

But his trainer shoved his 
mouthpiece in before he could tell 
the referee he was quitting, and 
pushed him back into the ring. 

For one-and-a-half rounds, 
barely able to distinguish shapes, 
the challenger fought off Liston in 
one of the most remarkable exhi- 
bitions of boxing skill ever seen. 
Sonny couldn’t lay a glove on him. 

The arrogant, swaggering kid 
Liston had called a loudmouth only 
that morning, had beaten him, 
physically and mentally. 

Liston didn’t leave his stool 
when the bell rang for round seven, 
and Cassius Clay was the new 
heavyweight champion of the 
world. 

Clay had swaggered and 
primped, boasted and reviled. He 
called Liston a bear and told him 
he even smelled like a bear. He 
swore to him, "I’m not gonna lose, 
I’mnever gonna lose!I’m too pretty 
to lose!” He stood in front of the 
cameras and roared, “I am the 
greatest!” 

By God he was. 

Several months later, in one of 
his many actions that would shock 
and frighten the establishment, 
Clay publicly declared his conver- 
sion to the Nation of Islam and 
claimed the Muslim name 
Muhammed Ali. 

Most of my sports memories 
are snapshots, frozen images of 
great moments: Mantle waiting 
coolly at the plate, Gibson glaring 
in at the hitter with his serious-as- 
death stare, Bird sizing up the 
defense. 

But memory is not constrained 
by the ropes which defined 
Muhammed Ali’s world for so 
many years, and my memories of 
Ali are all movies. 

Anyone born less than 25 years 
ago only knows him as the 
punched-out, Parkinson’s Syn- 
drome ex-warrior; I rewind my 
mental tapes and watch one of my 
first sports heroes. 

He was audacious, a braggart 
anda self-promoter, a proud black 
man when that was a difficult 
thing to be in this country. 

He refused to enlist in the army 
on the grounds of religious con- 


S nap! He flicks the jab so fast 


victions during the Vietnam war, 
and as a result spent three of the 
best years of his boxing career 
exiled from the sport. 

The image of a pacifist heavy- 
weight champion was only one of 
the many contradictions he en- 
gendered, and in fact encouraged. 

He wasn’t afraid to transport 
boxing, previously confined to the 
New. York-Miami-Las Vegas tri- 
angle to Zaire, Kinshasa, and Ma- 
nila. 

He was the Heavyweight Cham- 
pion of the World, and he was 
afraid of nothing. He is still one of 
the most recognizable people in 
the world. 

I replayed my movie as | 
watched Ali appear before the 
Nevada Licensing Commission last 
week. He was there as a character 
witness for Mike Tyson, seeking to 
have his boxing license restored 
after he bit off part of Evander 
Holyfield’s ear. 

I offer no defense of Ali’s in- 
volvement with this troubled, 
troublesome character other than 
that Ali has always done whatever 
he wanted to do and told the world 
to go to hell. I can only say that 
seeing him now invariably sad- 
dens me. 

Ali has accepted his fate with 
grace, elegance, and humor. So 
why am I so unsettled by seeing 
him, with trembling hands and 
halting speech? Why do I flash 
back to the time when he was 
king? 

By definition, our heroes are 
larger-than-life. Ti- 
tanic actors on a cos- 
mic stage, they battle 
equally out-sized vil- 
lains. The best of 
them even transcend 
these epic struggles 
and become meta- 
phors for everything 
we hope can be good, 
courageous, and pow- 
erful. 

But because they 
are our heroes, we 
have identified with 
them on some level. 

Ali refused to be 
inducted into the 
army at the same 
time I was filing my 
appeal to be classi- 
fied a conscientious 
objector. 

He was one of the 
few public figures 
willing to risk the 
wrath of the estab- 
lishment for his be- 
liefs, and for that I 
will always be grate- 
ful. 

Despite their vital- 
ity, heroes are never 
immortal, and Ali’s 
mortality betrays my 
own. Seeing him age, 
I see myself aging. 

But my recollec- 
tions are ofboth ofus 
as younger men, be- 
guiled by our inno- 
cence. 

So I relish my 
memories of Ali as 
the valiant warrior. 
Franklin Roosevelt 
said, “Noman and no 
force can abolish 
memory.” And I'll al- 
ways remember 
Listonvs. Clay, Feb.25, 
1964. 

Snap! Snap! Crack! 
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THE CHALLENGER JABS: Cassius Clay (before he changed his name to Muhammed Ali) battles Sonny 
Liston in Miami Beach, 1964. 


UPS - 

Now Hiring for 
Part-time Jobs, 
$10.50 to $11.75* 
per hour to start! 


UPS offers excellent permanent part-time employment with 
full-time benefits. Several shifts are available: 


Day Sort: 12:30 — 5:30 p.m. 
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Finding those mysterious chimes 


@ Ding-a-ling columnist 
searches for the campus 
ding dongs 


*m switching hats today. Time to set the 
[= journalist’s hat aside. Time to 

dust the cobwebs off my black 10-gallon 
Garth Brooks-—like investigative journalist’s 
hat. 

Time to crack a case. Time to solve a 
mystery. 

You see, there is a “thing,” for lack of a 
better word, located somewhere on our 
bucolic campus, which sounds like a bell. 

Now, I know said “thing,” which will be 
affectionately referred to as “bell” through- 
out this column, chimes every hour. Or at 
least from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Bells need their 
din-din and beauty rest too, you know. 

I also know that this bell or bell imper- 
sonator is extremely talented, or is teaming 
up with someone (a bell conductor) or some- 
thing (an organ or CD player) to produce 
some mellifluous melodies. 

The bell not only chimes hourly, but also 
plays an introduction. At noontime after 
the 12th ding and a slight pause, it plays a 
special encore. 

Yesterday, I was perched on the library 
steps soaking up the brilliant fall sunshine 
and inhaling a few lungfuls of secondhand 
smoke. The bell performed, for its encore, a 
raucous rendition of what I think was “Pop 
Goes the Weasel.” 

This was confirmed by the male student 
with the pierced head, bad haircut, and 
baggy pants more suited for a polar bear 
than a human, sitting near me on the 
library steps. 

“Pop goes the weasel?” I inquired. 

He grunted something sounding vaguely 
like “ugh,” and simultaneously nodded his 
head. Fortunately, having an 18-year-old 


A Degre 


son of my own, I comprehend this rare 
monosyllabic language, spoken exclusively 
by teenage males and hungry baboons. 

“Ugh” can mean “Yes,” or “No, and stop 
bothering me with your dumb questions.” 
And in baboon lingo, “ugh” means “please 
pass the butter.” 

My only complaints about the bell, other 
than it not playing any Elvis tunes, is not 
knowing if the “bell” is an actual bell, and 
if so, where it lives. 

Now as an investigative journalist and 
as a service to my many faithful column 
readers — all five of you, not counting my 
grandfather —I pledge to find out the whole 
truth about this mysterious bell. 

It’s Monday morning, I’m lying on the 
ground in front of the library with my ear 
to the ground. The bell chimes nine times. 

By placing my ear to the ground during 
the nine dings, I conclude that the bell is 
not located underground. 

My hypothesis is supported by a passing 
student who says bells are usually found in 
high places, like on roofs or in a belfry, not 
under ground. 

I deduce that the bell sits on the roof of 
a building on the NECC campus. 

I mosey my way from the ground in 
front of the library to security in the Spurk 
building. They issue me a special “roof 
pass.” 

The “roof pass” reminds me of the infa- 
mous, grammar school “lavatory pass.” You 
know the gaudy-looking hunk of wood or 
cardboard you had to lug with you to the 
lavatory when you had to go pee in first 
grade. 

Escorted by an unarmed security guard, 
I trek to the Spurk building roof. 

I scan the roof looking for the bell. It’s 
foggy up here, and smells like secondhand 
cigarette smoke. Clouds of smoke waft from 
nicotine addicts below, hindering my bell 
search. 

Iscour the roof’s nooks and crannies. No 
sign of the bell. I do, however, find three 
frisbees, 12 empty Budweiser cans,-and a 
lime colored, waterlogged nerf football. I 
throw a pass to the security guard. He goes 
deep and makes a diving one-handed catch 
almost falling off the roof. 

At 3 a.m. Tuesday, I’m awakened by a 
chiming sound. I’ve been dreaming and I 
think I’m at NECC. After falling out of bed, 
I realize ’'m not at NECC. The chiming 
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He saunters toward me, 
carrying what looks 
like a large oblong 
medicine ball. I soon 
recognize the 
gentleman wearing the 
farmer garb as 
President Hartleb. He 
looks pretty darn sharp 
as a farmer, but I tell 
him not to quit his day 
job 


continues. I trace the sound to our front 
porch. 

The wind chimes on our front porch are 
dancing. I retreat to my bed feeling like a 
real ninny. 

At10a.m., I’m escorted to the B-building 
roof by the same security guard, still un- 
armed, but this time wearing a Green Bay 
Packer’s helmet. 

After 30 seconds on the roof, I realize 
why I never joined the circus as a trapeze 
artist or why growing up I never built a tree 
house like the other kids in the neighbor- 
hood — I’m afraid of heights. 

No sign of the bell. But I spot a nattily 
dressed figure in the distance, practicing 
what looks like his putting stroke. Surprise, 
surprise, it’s Mark Andrews, vice president 
of administration. 

Implementing his master space utiliza- 
tion plan, he has developed his own minia- 
ture golf course — complete with windmill 
and free pizza if you ace the 18th hole — on 
the roof of the B-building. 

Asked about the bell, he appears dumb- 
founded, evasive with his answers. Asked 
about his golf game, he perks up and be- 
comes more animated. Tells me he wants to 
break par on his next round. 

It’s Wednesday and I’m weary of climb- 
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ing up on roofs. I decide to search for the 
darn bell at home, via the Internet. 

I check out the world wide web. I type in 
“Dell,” and click FIND. 

I receive 98,736 matches. Yes, I want to 
find the bell, but there’s no way in hell I’m 
reading through 98,736 bell matches. I type 
in “NECC bell.” This time I receive a paltry . 
91,250 matches. 

Unfortunately, the search for the NECC 
bell proves futile. Though, after reading 
several “bell” matches, I’m now able to sing 
“Jingle Bells” in 65 different languages. 

It’s already Thursday and I’m lounging 
in my shrink’s office for our noontime 
session. I can’t get the bell out of my mind; 
it has become an obsession. 

I share with my shrink my innermost 
feelings about the bell. 

Irecount a disturbing, recurring dream. 
I tell him there’s a purple dinosaur in my 
dream, which resembles Barney in body, 
but has the head of Ken Starr. 

The dinosaur or Ken is wearing an NECC 
sweatshirt and eating mashed potatoes, 
garlic mashed potatoes I believe, without 
utensils, off the top of the Liberty Bell. 

I ask him what this dream means. 

Silence from his end. He sighs a big sigh. 
He studies his watch. I know from experi- 
ence what it means when shrinks sigh and 
study their watches. It means that the ses- 
sion is over, and that the past 50 minutes 
have been the longest, most excruciating 
50 minutes of their lives. 

It’s Friday morning, deadline is approach- 
ing, panic is setting in. I’m picturing 10 
inches of gray nothingness under my serial 
killer — like my mug shot in next week’s 
Observer. Yikes. 

In desperation I call the President’s of- 
fice, looking for a VIBP (very important bell 
person) interview. I’m told he is out of the 
office. 

In a last gasp effort I make the solo trek 
to the roof of the NECC library. 

No bell in sight. But I smell a strong 
aroma of chili powder. I conclude that the 
smell is coming from the cafeteria. I re- 
member today is taco day. 

Gazing toward the cafeteria, at the far 
end of the roof, I spot what looks like a 
farmer anchored in a vegetable garden or 
pumpkin patch. 

The farmer wears a straw hat and tat- 
tered overalls with suspenders, and is puff- 
ing on a corn cob pipe. He is admiring the 
pumpkins. 

He saunters toward me, carrying what 
looks like a large oblong medicine ball. I 
soon recognize the gentleman wearing the 
farmer garb as President Hartleb. He looks 
pretty darn sharp as a farmer, but I tell him 
not to quit his day job. 

He greets me warmly. I explain to him 
my plight and my fruitless search for truth, 
justice and a bell. I question him repeatedly 
about the bell. No comment. I sense he 
doesn’t want to talk shop. 

Like a proud papa, he displays what I 
thought was the oblong medicine ball. It is 
no medicine ball, but a zucchini, Not any 
zucchini, but a prize-winning zucchini about 
the size of Rush Limbaugh’s fat head. 

I compliment him on his zucchini. He 
presents his blue ribbon from this year’s 
Topsfield Fair. 1 pepper him with more bell 
inquiries. No comment. 

We talk pumpkins. We talk Patriots. We 
talk more zucchini. We even talk tacos. We 
talk about everything except the bell. 

“Please, Mr. President,” I plead, “the bell, 
where is the bell?” 

He cleared his throat, seemingly, I 
thought, ready to fess up. 

He removed the corn cob pipe from his 
mouth and placed the fat zucchini on the 
ground. He paused and cleared his throat 
again. 

He looked me straight in the eye, and 
sounding as though he had watched one 
too many episodes of “The X-Files,” he 
answered: “The truth is out there.” 

To be continued ... 
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@ Drop in student 
fees threatens local 
chapter 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


or the first time in the his- 
Fes of MassPIRG, the group 

was forced to take a second 
affirmation vote to remain on cam- 
pus. It passed easily, 300 to 7. 

While the chapter will continue 
on campus for the next threeyears, 
the organization still faces some 
questions, most notably about the 
bursar. 

Tiffany Skogstrom, MassPIRG 
campus organizer, said the num- 
ber of students paying their 
MassPIRG fees has gone down dra- 
matically. Two years ago, between 
55 and 65 percent paid the waivable 
fee. This semester about 7 percent 
paid the fee, she said. 

“Tt’s a pretty alarming drop. 
The tragedy is that a check box 
can be checked off at any time,” 
Skogstrom said. 

She said she told students to 
make sure they paid the fee with 
the bursar. 

Several students told her the 
bursar said they had not paid. 

“They said ‘we don’t charge for 
it unless a student asks for it,” 
Skogstrom said. “It’s sad such a 
small mistake might have cost us 
the chapter. Hopefully it will be 
changed by next semester.” 

Several MassPIRG students said 
they intended to pay the fee, but 
either the bursar did not include 
the charge when they paid their 
bill or they checked off the box for 
students. 

MassPIRG member Chris Lane 
said he intended to pay the fee. 

“When I went to the bursar, I 
found out it hadn’t been paid,” 
Lane said. “The box was checked. 
It’s something so simple you over- 
look it.” 

He said students should have 
to sign or initial to waive the fee. 

“It won’t hurt to sign twice,” 
Lane said. “You actually might have 
to read it to see what you're sign- 
ing for.” 


Regina Correia-Branco, bursar, 
agreed there must be a different 
system, but did not know what 
kind. : 

“Students used to have to mark 
the box if they did want to pay, 
now they mark it if they don’t 
want to pay,” she said. “But my 
staff is not checking off boxes for 
students; that is up to the stu- 
dents if they want to pay it.” 

She said the college is more 
cencerned about students having 
health insurance than ifa student 
has paid a waivable fee. 

“Tt makes it very difficult for us 
if the student hasn’t made an ef- 
fort to pay,” Correia-Branco said. 
“It’s not part of our job.” 

Mark Andrews, vice president 
of administration, said laws force 
him to Keep the check box system. 

The law says, “Preceding each 
waivable fee shall be a statement 
in bold print stating that if the 
student does not want to contrib- 
ute to the following nonpartisan 
organization, a mark must be 
placed in the respective box .. . If 
the student does want to contrib- 
ute, said box should not be marked. 
The student tuition bill will also 
provide the student with the total 
amount due including the 
waivable fee and the total amount 
due excluding the waivable fee, 
and that said item appears on the 
bill at the request of the student 
body .. .” 

New students to NECC also 
might not know what the PIRG fee 
goes. toward. Andrews said 
MassPIRG can give the bursar’s 
office information which the bur- 
sar can read to a student. 

He also said representatives 
could stand out front to answer 
students questions during pay- 
ment periods. 

“We can’t advocate the group. 
The laws are very clear,” Andrews 
said. 

Skogstrom said she proposed a 
training session for the bursar’s 
office which worked well at Berk- 
shire Community College. 

“Before registration we told 
them what we did. We fed the 
homeless, registered 114 students 
to vote, got so many students to 
sign our paper mache Caribou to 
protest Arctic drilling, and these 


MassPIRG fights to stay on campus 


are our plans for this year,” 
Skogstrom said. 

Several students involved with 
MassPIRG were angry NECC forced 
the group to conduct the second 
affirmation vote, after a vote ap- 
peared to take place last April. 

“Tve been upset that this pro- 
cess has been taking away from 
more pressing issues,” Skogstrom 
said. “But we can’t really exist 
without the fee increase. We are a 
nonprofit organization.” 


Volunteers on both NECC cam-- 


puses asked students if they sup- 
ported MassPIRG remaining on 
campus for a $7 waivable fee, an 
increase of $2 per semester. 

MassPIRG needs the ongoing 
support of the student body to 
remain active, which is the pur- 
pose of the referendum vote. 

Skogstrom said last semester 
181 student voted on the ques- 
tion, with 176 voting yes and 5 
voting no. 

After repeating the process this 
semester, 300 students voted in 
favor of keeping the group with 7 
opposed. 

The fee will increase on next 
semester’s tuition bill. 

Dina Brown, student senate 


File photo 
BICULTURAL TRAINING: The Stevens Foundation is giving 
the college $5,000 to help train bicultural and bilingual nurses. 
Nursing faculty member Francesca Fay, second from right, 
designed the plan. Also pictured are Sylvia Hallsworth, direc- 
tor of nursing, and students Philip Eyssallenne and Leyda 
Tejeda. 


adviser, said she did not remem- 
ber the student senate voting ona 
referendum vote last year. 

She also said she does not keep 
track of records for MassPIRG. 

“I told their representatives 
who they had to see, but it seems 
as if it didn’t happen,” she said. 

Skogstrom said if the student 
senate ever had documentation of 
a vote, it is gone. 

“The senate did not keep min- 


. utes, which happens,” she said. 


“It’s sad that it happened because 
we had no records to go on.” 

Student Joyelle Lamprey, lib- 
eralarts, saidit appeared as though 
the college was trying to take away 
the funding for MassPIRG. 

“This is a major sidetrack, be- 
cause they should be spending 
time implementing programs and 
not rehashing already resolved 
issues,” Lamprey said ina letter to 
the Observer. “I feel that the pre- 
waived fees and the loss of the 
results of last year’s vote is the 
school’s way of taking away fund- 
ing for MassPIRG. I feel that it is a 
form of discrimination against 
MassPIRG. I would like to see 
MassPIRG on campus for many 
years to come.” 


Group Says oil companies irresponsible 


@ Charge damage 
to environment in 
wilderness area 


he four companies lobbying 
Te drill in the Arctic National 

wildlife Refuge are respon- 
sible for 60 spills, leaks, and illegal 
discharges, 51 deaths, and $337.5 
million in fines, penalties, and 
settlements, according to a 
MassPIRG report. 

The report, “The Dirty Four: 
The Case Against Letting British 
Petroleum, Arco, Exxon and Chev- 
ron Drill in the Arctic Refuge,” 
documents a record of environ- 
mental recklessness including 
spills, leaks, accidents, violations 
and explosions. The report says 
these companies should not be 
allowed to drill in the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. 

“Our report shows that BP, 
Arco, Exxon and Chevron are some 


of the world’s worst polluters,” 
said Chris Raymond of MassPIRG. 
“Trusting these companies with 
this pristine and fragile refuge 
would be like having wolves guard 
a hen house.” 

The coastal plain of the Arctic 
Refuge is one of America’s last 
unspoiled places. It remains un- 
touched by roads, development or 
trails. 

The coastal plain’s 1.5 million 
acres are the biological heart of 
the Refuge, and support large 
populations of caribou, muskoxen, 
bears, wolves, and migratory birds. 

It is also the only area along 
Alaska’s entire North Slope not 
open for oil and gas drilling. 

Nonetheless, Arco, Exxon, 
Chevron, and BP have identified 
the refuge as. a primary target for 
future oil exploration and drill- 
ing. 

MassPIRG charges the four com- 
panies with a litany of environ- 
mental incidents: 

v BP is responsible for the sec- 


ond largest oil spill in California 
history, a 400,000 gallon spill 
which covered 20 square miles 
near Huntington Beach, Calif., in 
OO 

V A BP subcontractor near 
Prudhoe Bay was ordered to pay a 
$15 million fine for violating the 
Clean Water Act after it was found 
guilty ofillegally injecting hazard- 
ous waste back into the ground 
water at the company’s Endicott 
Oil Field. BP touted Endicott as an 
“environmentally friendly” oil 
field. 

V Arco is responsible for the 
nation’s largest Superfund site, in 
Montana, and recently agreed to 
pay the state $215 million in dam- 
ages and fines. 

VY 28 people have died as a 
result of explosions or fires at 
Arco facilities. 

V Almost 10 years after the 
Exxon Valdez oil spill, the worst 
ecological disaster in U.S. history, 
most wildlife populations affected 
by the spill show little or no signs 


of recovery. 

V In February 1998, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency ac- 
cused Exxon of nearly 200 viola- 
tions of the Clean Air Act, and 
demanded $4.7 million in fines. 

V Chevron has paid more than 
$70 million in fines, settlements, 
and penalties since 1980. 

Each company pledges to pro- 
tect the environment and respect 
the rights of native peoples. But 
these companies’ record of pollu- 
tion and worker safety hazards 
show that they should not be al- 
lowed near one of the nation’s 
most unspoiled remaining wilder- 
ness areas, MassPIRG says. 

“Behind the oil industry’s P.R. 
and rosy rhetoric lurks a deadly 
record of environmental mishaps, 
errors, sins and disasters,” said 
Tiffany Skogstrom, MassPIRG cam- 
pus organizer.” 

“Today we call on the oil indus- 
try to finally act as good corporate 
citizens and cancel their drilling 
plans for the Refuge.” 


College targets 
Hispanics for 


nursing program 


AG NECC plan designed to help 
train bicultural, bilingual 
nurses has received a shot in the 
arm thanks to a $5,000 grant from 
the Stevens Foundation. 

The donation will provide men- 
tors and intensive support ser- 
vices for bilingual, bicultural stu- 
dents taking Foundations of Health 
Care, an introductory course for 
those interested in health or nurs- 
ing careers, which begins Oct.21 
at the Lawrence Campus. 

“The goal is to be sure that 
students in the Foundations course 
are successful,” satd Sylvia 
Hallsworth, director of nursing 
education. “Once they have fin- 
ished the course, our hope is that 
they will continue their education 
in a practical, registered nurse or 
other allied health care program.” 

A shortage of bicultural, bilin- 
gual nurses exists, particularly 
those who are Hispanic. The most 
recent statistics show that while 
Hispanics comprise nearly 10 per- 
cent of the United States popula- 
tion, only three percent of all 
graduates of registered nursing 
programs are Hispanic. 

In the Merrimack Valley, the 
situation is just as serious, if not 
more so. 

“Area health care facilities have 
repeatedly asked the college to 
educate more Hispanic nurses. 
This is critically important to them 
since so many of their patients are 
Spanish speaking, Hallsworth said. 

Hallsworth and her colleagues, 
have developed a plan for graduat- 
ing more Hispanics. The plan, 
which has been submitted as part 
of another grant proposal, will 
include more aggressively recruit- 
ing Hispanic students, providing 
academic, personal and financial 
support, and using bilingual, bi- 
cultural nurse mentors. 

The proposal also includes sey- 
eral benchmarks such as retain- 
ing and graduating at least 80 
percent of the bicultural, bilin- 
gual students admitted to the pro- 
gram and a 90 percent pass rate 
on the state licensing exam for 
bicultural, bilingual graduates. 

“This grant from the Stevens 
Foundation will launch our efforts 
to provide the bicultural, bilin- 
gual health care staff needed by 
local health care facilities,” said 
Wendy Shaffer, assistant dean of 
institutional advancement. 


Career night set 
for this month 


S everal hot career areas will be 
the focus of a Career Night at 
NECC’s Haverhill Campus Nov. 10. 
Anyone interested in a career as 
an executive administrative assis- 
tant in a legal, medical or corpo- 
rate setting, as a medical tran- 
scriptionist or in the hospitality 
and tourism fields may attend this 
free program. 

Beginning at 7 p.m., the Career 
Night will highlight information 
about NECC’s programs and in- 
clude a panel of professionals from 
the fields featured who will talk 
about available jobs, starting sala- 
ries, and opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

NECC offers a wide variety of 
programs leading to careers as 
administrative assistants. They are 
available in day or part-time 
evening programs. 
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College trails others in recycling effort 


Continued from page 1 

out all paper. The paper is transported out 
of the college and sorted by Compass into 
colors and whites for $49.50 a month, or 
about $600 a year. NECC blue bins are only 
for white paper. 

While cardboard recycling in the cafete- 
ria is taken care of by Corporate Chefs, 
Andrews estimated other paper recycling 
to cost the college about $2,000 a year. 

North Shore Recycling Fiber handles both 
NECC and NSCC materials, which are 
shipped to Haverhill Paperboard located 
along the Merrimack River in Haverhill. 

The City of Haverhill began a manda- 
tory recycling program earlier this year for 
paper, which carries a $25 fine for the first 
offense of disposal of recyclable materials, 


and could include imprisonment after 
multiple offenses. 

Joseph McGowan, assistant to Mayor 
James Rurak and leader of the recycling 
program, said NECC is treated by the city as, 
“the way they would handle a private com- 
pany,” and therefore the recycling laws do 
not apply to the college. 

McGowan said 48 percent of a typical 
household’s waste stream is paper, and, 
“for that reason alone there is a big push on 
recycling.” 

Understandably so, because as host to 
Haverhill paperboard, the city receives $25 
per ton of paper given to the company. 
Excess paper previously cost the city $30 
per ton at Haverhill's Ogden Martin incin- 
erator plant. 


Gallaudet president may be 
next commencement speaker 


@ I. King Jordan would 
be the first deaf person 
to be so honored 


BY RIAN MCFADDEN 
Staff Reporter 


hearing impaired guest speaker at its 
commencement. 

At arecent student senate meeting, Presi- 
dent David Hartleb said it was possible 
Gallaudet University president Dr. I. King 
Jordan will speak to graduating students 
next spring. 

Jordan is the first hearing impaired presi- 
dent at any university. 

He replaced a hearing president many 
years ago when students of Gallaudet re- 
belled and rallied until the current presi- 


E:: the first time, NECC may have a 


dent resigned and Jordan took over. 

Brenda Rennie, a former Gallaudet stu- 
dent who took part in the rally and is now 
an NECC student, shared her thoughts with 
the student senate about Hartleb’s idea. 

“I think it would be a great honor for all 
students to have (Jordan) as a guest speaker 
at Northern Essex,” Rennie said. 

Hartleb also mentioned possibly having 
NECC alumnus and current host of the 
Hollywood Squares game show, Tom 
Bergeron. 

Bergeron was a local television personal- 
ity who is now nationally known. 

Hartleb said Bergeron could be inspira- 
tional to students because he is a good 
example of someone who is successful in 
the broadcasting field. 

After discussing the possible speakers 
for commencement, Hartleb left the floor 
open to any comments or opinions of the 
student senate. 


While recycling bins are distributed for 
free throughout the city, dumpsters at a 
cost of $50 per month must be rented from 
North Shore Recycling, said company em- 
ployee Cathy Whalen. Six hauls at a cost of 
$25 each were conducted in the month of 
September. 

The city pays Waste Management to 
handle all commercial rubbish, the same 
company that handles trash for the college. 

Chris Lane of MassPIRG would like to see 
recycling receptacles next to the trash bins 
in every classroom, and more importantly, 
can and bottle recycling where drinks are 
offered. 

“I know there are students who want to 
recycle at this college. Ina lot ofclassrooms, 
there’s no place to put anything but in the 
trash. A lot more could be done,” he said. 


Todd Hart photo 
PAPER MIX?: An assortment of materi- 
als seen last week in a campus dumpster. 


Homophobic graffiti removed 


@ Continued from page 1 

grounds, said there are two state hired 
janitors in the classroom building who 
should remove graffiti automatically dur- 
ing daily building inspection. 

Janitors who work in the evenings 
through the college’s Systems Manage- 
ment contractor care for the student 
center building. 

“Tt’s part of their contract to remove 
graffiti whenever they see it, but that 
doesn’t always happen,” Clarke said. 


Clarke said the graffiti in both 
restrooms were in inconspicuous areas 
of stalls which could easily be missed 
during a normal daily inspection. 

The crude inscriptions in both areas 
have since been removed. 

Clarke said he will continue to search 
for graffiti. 

He said anyone in the college com- — 
munity should report any future find- 
ings to his office so it can be taken care 
of immediately. 


Nearly half of the senate who were 
present said Jordan would be the better 
choice. ; 

“As deaf students being the minority, 
having (Jordan) as a speaker would be great 
incentive for them. It would really show 


that the school cares about them,” said 
senate member J.C. Lopez. 

After hearing many positive comments 
from the student senate in favor of Jordan, 
Hartleb said, “Well, I think ['ve been ad- 


vised.” 


WITH ONLINE BANKING, THIS ACCOUNT 
ALERTS YOU WHEN 


Check your balance from your room 24 hours a day using 
Online Banking with HomeLink®' Only the Student Value 
Package’ gives you so much for so little. 


® customized alerts let you know when to say when ¢ get up-to-the-minute 


balances ¢ get free sandwiches at Subway®’ with a coupon, BankBoston Card 


and a student ID ¢ use your BankBoston Card with X-Press Check™ like a plastic check 


wherever MasterCard® is accepted © over 1,500 BankBoston AIMs ® get overdraft protec- 


WENDY KANE 


tion if you overspend a little’ ¢ new price as low as $3 a month’ e try a demo online 


or open an account online at bankboston.com/students or call 1-800-2-BOSTON 


OUR BALANCE IS LOW 


me PB. H i Masti 


1, Online Banking with BankBoston HomeLink™is free (eg,, transferring funds, checking balances). There is a $3.50 monthly fee for Online Bill Payment with Homelink. 2. Valid school ID or acceptance 

letter required. To qualify for X-Press Check and Reserve Credit you must be at least 18 years of age and have no adverse credit history. 3. Purchase a six-inch Subway® Sandwich and a 21-ounce soft drink 

and get a second six-inch Subway® Sandwich and 21-ounce soft drink of equal or lesser price free upon presentation of a Student Value Package coupon. Offer expires May 31, 1999. Offer available at par- 

ticipating Subway® locations and may not be combined with any other offer. One coupon per person per visit. Subway is a registered trademark of Doctors Associates Inc. 4. If you make withdrawals, deposits, 

transfers, and balance inquiries electronically by phone, ATM, or computer only, the monthly fee is discounted to $3. The normal monthly Student Value Package fee is $6. te ate 
e 


Get Free” 
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New harassment guidelines expected 


@ College awaits official 
word on proper filing 
procedures 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Contributing Editor 


at NECC may not always have proven to 
be effective, timely or helpful. 

The college’s policy states sexual harass- 
ment is unacceptable, impermissible and 
intolerable, whether the victim is a student 
or an employee. 

Judith Kamber, director of staff develop- 
ment, has been a member of the sexual 
harassment resource group for the last 12 
years. 

She said the group consists of several 
staff and faculty members who are avail- 
able to assist students or employees. 

They offer guidance and direction in 
stopping unwanted behavior, making avail- 
able alternative avenues of recourse, either 
inside or outside of the college. 

Kamber said the college is still awaiting 
advice from its legal counsel about develop- 
ing a specific administrative procedure with 
clear guidelines. 

“Administrative guidelines are open 
ended,” Kamber said. 

She said the college needs state approval 
and every community college is struggling 
with guidelines in a variety of ways. 

Kamber said two months ago President 

David Hartleb called a meeting of NECC’s 
Affirmative Action Plan Appeal/Grievance 
Procedure committee, seeking to clarify 
procedures, time lines and administrative 
responsibilities. 
__ She said she presented a procedure plan 
to Hartleb and Stephen Fabbrucci, associate 
dean of human resources, who is also head 
of the sexual harassment resource group, 
for approval. 

The plan is still being considered. 

Until it is approved, Kamber said she and 
the resource group members are using that 
procedure. 

“This is not the be all and end all. I’m not 
sure it’s legally accurate,” Kamber said. 

Kamber remembers the 1994 case of two 
female students who filed formal sexual 
harassment charges against former basket- 


I: the past, cases of sexual harassment 


ball coach Jack Hess and the ensuing drawn 
out investigation. 

“It was outrageous and unfortunate,” 
Kamber said. “There had been evidence of 
former harassment.” 

She said Paula Strangie, also a member 
of the sexual harassment resource group 
had documented complaints against Hess 
in 1987 and had forwarded the report to 
Fabbrucci, but became disillusioned with 
the handling of the charges. 

She said Strangie and several other com- 
mittee members who were instrumental in 
establishing what they thought was a grass 
roots committee to approach sexual ha- 
rassment in a More meaningful way, subse- 
quently resigned from the group. 

It was not until the 1994 report by the 
two women who documented their charges 
with now-retired faculty member Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy that the college terminated 
Hess. 

Kamber said Hope-McCarthy took the 
women to the Office of Civil Rights when 
the prolonged college investigation did not 
produce satisfactory resolution of the 
charges. 

“Clearly, Ellie was closer to the case than 
anyone else, but she was frustrated at the 
length of the investigation,” Kamber said. 

Fabbrucci was asked about the 1987 
report and other aspects of the Hess case, 
but declined comment other than to say he 
was “uncomfortable discussing the case, 
since there were still loose ends.” 

The college is still embroiled in legal 
proceedings from the 5-year-old sexual ha- 
rassment case. 

Hartleb, when asked if there was a con- 
flict of interest having Fabbrucci head up 
the committee while being named in a suit 
said he would not make choices based on 
allegations. 

Kamber described the procedure for fil- 
ing complaints. 

She said when a student or employee 
comes to her to report an incident, she 
must first establish that sexual harassment 
has occurred. 

She said sometimes a student who has 
received an unfavorable grade may report 
sexual harassment based on what the stu- 
dent believes is a gender issue. 

Sexual harassment is described as being 
“unwanted or inappropriate sexual atten- 
tion that may include publicly displayed, 


sexually explicit, offensive demeaning, im- 
ages; looks, leering, gestures, jokes, innu- 
endoes, sexual slurs, comments or epithets 
of a sexual nature; verbal abuse of a sexual 
nature; sexual remarks about a person’s 
clothing, body or sexual activity; subtle 
pressure for sexual activity; demanding 
sexual favors accompanied by implied 


threats concerning one’s job, grades, let-_ 


ters or recommendation, etc; or physical 
assault.” 

Once this has been established, the ha- 
rassment must be documented and include 
the time, names of witnesses and nature of 
the behavior. 

With the complainant’s consent, the 
report is then sent to Fabbrucci for investi- 
gation. 

At that point, Kamber said she is kept 
out of the investigation and may act only as 
an advocate in relaying information about 
the status of the complaint and offer emo- 
tional support. 

Fabbrucci said when a complaint reaches 
his office, he sets up a meeting to hear the 
details of the complaints first hand. The 
advocate is allowed to be present at this 
meeting. 

Fabbrucci said he usually asks people 
about their expectations in filing a com- 
plaint. He said sometimes a person just 
wants the behavior to stop and to ensure it 
will not happen to someone else. 

Thus, there may not always be a need for 
formal disciplinary action. 

He said the normal course of action is a 
progressive procedure which could include 
verbal warning, written warning, suspen- 
sion or termination, depending on the se- 
verity of charges. 

Fabbrucci said certain complaints may 
be resolved informally, especially when there 
may be a misunderstanding of cultural 
behavior. 

“Behavior in one culture is. totally ac- 
ceptable, but in another culture, it is not. If 
it is offensive, (to the complainant), I would 
encourage the accused not to continue,” 
Fabbrucci said. 

Fabbrucci said there are two choices in 
filing the complaint through the college, 
using either the administrative procedure 
or the state mandated Affirmative Action 
Plan Appeal/Grievance Procedure. 

Legal representation is permitted un- 
der the administrative procedure, but not 


under the Affirmative Action process. 

Under the Affirmative Action plan, a 
hearing board of nine appointed members 
from staff, faculty and administration would 
hear the details of the offense directly from 
the complainant. 

Fabbrucci said the drawback to the Af- 
firmative Action method is that sexual ha- 
rassment charges must be filed within 30 
days after the semester the incident oc- 
curred in, and requires the details of the 
offense to be described to a hearing board. 

“Tt might be less intimidating to come 
before one person (in the administrative 
procedure) as opposed to a hearing board,” 
Fabbrucci said. ‘ 

The investigation usually involves speak- 
ing with the complainant, the accused, any 
witnesses, department or division heads, 
students or others who may have any infor- 
mation on the incident. ~ 

In either procedure, the president makes — 
the final decision in the case. 

Fabbrucci said when an investigation 
begins, it is difficult to know where it will 
lead or how long it will take. 

“Sometimes you get so caught up in 
conducting the investigation itself, you don’t 
put as much time and effort in communi- 
cating with the complainant as to how the 
investigation is going, if there is going to be 
a delay or more time than expected. We’ve 
been trying to do a better job for the com- 
plainant,” Fabbrucci said. 

Kamber said that in the past two years 
there have only been a few cases of com- 
plaints made by two students and one 
faculty member and all were resolved with- 
out formal charges. 

She said now there is more education 
about sexual harassment through work- 
shops held at the college given by attorneys 
and other speakers, and an awareness for 
the need for reasonable time lines. 

She said that back in the ’80s sexual 
harassment was not given the attention it 
deserved and was often seen as a liberal 
women’s issue instead of a serious prob- 
lem. 

Kamber was asked if another incident 
like the Hess case would be handled in the 
same way. 

“No, I doubtit. I don’t think David Hartleb 
would allow it,” she said. 

Contact Camille Ducey by email at 
camille35@yahoo.com 


Questions remain in sexual harassment suit 


@ continued from page 1 

Bevilacqua also said on those occasions he had reason to 
look in Hess’ personnel file, Bevilacqua never saw any 
written complaints against Hess. 

Bevilacqua said finding evidence against Hess was like 
trying to catch the wind. 

“There were rumors, but I never had anybody come 
directly to me and say I've been sexually harassed,” he said. 

Bevilacqua rememered Hess taking a leave from coach- 
ing the women’s basketball team back in the early ’80s. 

“Jack said because of some problems and rumors he 
made the decision to resign,” Bevilacqua said. “I forget how 
we covered it.” 

Bevilacqua said he was kept out of the 1987 investiga- 
tion by Dimitry. 

When asked about Bevilacqua’s claim, Dimitry said, “No 
comment.” 

Hess resumed coaching women’s basketball and was 
named athletic director in 1990. 

Hope-McCarthy said when Hess began coaching again, 
Dimitry told her there had been no agreement barring Hess 
from coaching. 

“I was not happy with the result,” Strangie said. “He 
basically got a slap on the wrist, and it was back to business 
as usual. I refused to be associated with the sexual harass- 
ment committee when nothing was being done.” 

Gillespie also resigned from the committee. 

Strangie said her report laid the groundwork so if 
similar allegations surfaced in the future, NECC could not 
deny it had happened before. Strangie said it was only a 


matter of time. And it happened in February 1994. 

Two members of the basketball team, Joleen Morrison 
and Jahayara Santiago, wrote letters to Fabbrucci claiming 
they had been sexually harassed. 

Morrison said Hess allegedly persuaded her to let-him 
give her a massage, during which Hess grabbed her breasts." 

Hess allegedly said, “They seem pretty big, maybe next 
time I'll get to see them,” according to court documents. 

Morrison pulled away and hid in the bathroom, accord- 
ing to court documents. 

Santiago said Hess took her to his condominium, asked 
for a massage, gave her alcohol, asked for sexual favors and 
talked about sex, according to court documents. 

Both women said during their two years at NECC Hess 
made sexual suggestions to them, sexual innuendo and 
asked questions about their sex lives. 

None of the incidents happened in front of witnesses. 

“I documented this was going on. Evidence of the col- 
lege having knowledge in writing was helpful to the (1994) 
case,” Strangie said. “With that kind of pattern, it is not one 
that goes away. I was disappointed and fearful for women, 
and what I feared (would) happen, did.” 

She said the college brought the lawsuit on itself. 

“There was some negligence by putting him in a posi- 
tion surrounded by students. He needed help and assis- 
tance,” she said. 

After writing to Fabbrucci, the women filed complaints 
with the High Education Coordinating Council and the 
United States Department of Education Office for Civil 
Rights. 


Dimitry, contacted by phone at his West Newbury 
home, said Hess, who was employed at the college since 
1972, had a long personnel file and he did not want to 
comment on it. 

“The Hess case is loaded with legal entanglements and 
I must stand mute and let the courts dispose of it,” Dimitry 
said. 

Among the claims which became public knowledge was 
an incident in 1991 when Hess allegedly masturbated while 
he sat behind a team member at his Plaistow condo- 
minium. He also asked her to sit on his lap and asked her 
bra size, according to court documents. 

Hess was informed of his removal as athletic director in 
1994 in a letter from Dimitry. 

Listed as cause for his removal were sexually harassing 
and assaulting female students; demonstrating gross 1n- 
competence in carrying out the duties and responsibilities 
as athletic director; acting inappropriately as coach of golf 
team (taking team members to a strip club in 1993) and 
falsifying travel receipts to obtain personal funds. 

According to the original complaint, the basis of the 
current suit against Dimitry, Fabbrucci and the college is 
that “Dimitry, Fabbrucci and NECC never permanently 
reprimanded, censured, suspended or otherwise punished 
Hess for the actions complained of, nor (took) steps to 
protect female NECC students from Hess until after allega- 
tions were made public by the plaintiffs.” 

Hess was suspended in August 1995 and fired later that 
month. 

Contact Danny Goodwin by email at dxgsyxx @yahoo.com 
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Developmental report released 


@ College staffers play 
key role in creating new 
position paper 


ECC College faculty and staff played 
N: leadership role in a statewide re- 

port on developmental education 
which is receiving national recognition. 

The report, Access and Quality: Improv- 
ing the Performance of Massachusetts Com- 
munity College Developmental Education 
Programs, analyzed developmental educa- 
tion programs at state community colleges 
and provided a model which will help col- 
leges improve their programs. 

A front page article in a recent issue of 
Community College Times said the report 
has been called “unprecedented.” 

“While battles about remedial and de- 
velopmental education have pushed some 
states to threaten to ban remedial educa- 
tion from higher education entirely, Massa- 
chusetts has diligently gathered data and 
produced a comprehensive report that it 
hopes will be the impetus for statewide 
improvement rather than abolishment-of 
developmental education,” writes reporter 
Elizabeth Frengel. 

Richard Lizotte, a developmental stud- 
ies faculty member, was the principal re- 
port writer and David Kelley, associate dean 
of instructional support, chaired the task 
force which spent a year preparing the 
report. 

Also serving on the task force were fac- 
ulty members Nancy Nickerson and Eugene 
Wintner. 

All students who enroll in a certificate 
and associate degree program at any state 


CJ] club wants 


@ They petition senate 
for funds to run a course 


BY RIAN MCFADDEN 
* Staff Reporter 


& riminal Justice students may soon be 
able to receive their certification in 
firearm safety at a significantly re- 
duced rate through NECC. 

At the last student senate meeting the 
criminal justice club requested funds to 
provide this service for all criminal justice 
students. The funding would provide for a 
certified firearms instructor to come to the 
Lawrence campus and train 20 criminal 
justice students per semester. 

“Anyone going directly into law enforce- 
ment or corrections is required to have this 
certification in both Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire,” said student trustee James 
Horton. 

The cost of this six hour course would be 
$25 per student, substantially less if one 
were to go through an agency. 

The service will be available on a first 
come first serve basis, though criminal 
justice club members are a priority. 

“No one will be excluded, if they don’t 
get it (certified) this semester, it will be 
available next semester,” Horton said. 

In hopes that they will be awarded the 
funds, the club said it has been active in 
past years by selling special program pins, 
providing information concerning employ- 
ment opportunities to criminal justice 
majors and offering a criminal justice 
speaker series. 

The proposal will be voted on at the next 
official meeting. 

Other items and goals discussed at the 
senate meeting include: 

Vv Providing student senate with com- 
munity service opportunities such as work- 
ing in homeless shelters, campus clean ups, 
and Toys for Tots. 

V Increasing awareness among students 


Kenyatta Harris photo 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY: Administrators Wendy Shaffer and John Mason celebrate 
the NECC Administrators Association’s 21st birthday while Mary Jane Gillespie 


cuts the cake. 


community colleges are required to take an 
assessment test. Based on the results of that 
test, students are either placed in college 
level courses or developmental courses 
which are designed to enhance their skills. 

Developmental courses are taught in 
reading, writing, math and English. 

“The purpose of the assessment test is to 
insure student success,” Kelley said. “Rather 
than let students enroll in a course they are 
not prepared for, we place them where they 
can develop the skills they need to succeed.” 


In addition to being shared among com- 
munity colleges, the report has been dis- 
tributed to high schools and state colleges 
and universities. 

“With the new entrance requirements 
at the state colleges and the required 10th 
grade assessment tests, testing and compe- 
tency has become an increasingly impor- 
tant issue,” Kelley said. “This report and the 
information it includes will help educate 
them about the critical role developmental 
education plays.” 


to promote firearms safety 


about student senate through personal con- 
tact, faculty member support, classroom 
announcements, and student senate mer- 
chandise. 


v Generally, more leadership:from the 
student senate. 

Y Co-coordinating/sponsoring events 
with other clubs such as fund raisers. 


Join the Ann & dope 
Ceam this 
Nees Season. 


IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 


e Cashiers 
FT, PT, Day or Night 
Weekends Only. Flexible hours 


eSales Associates 
Full- and Part-Time 


eAM Crew 


Full-Time 


eLoss Prevention 


Full- and Part-Time 


Holiday Hiring © 


$7.00 an ay 


A $150.00 Gift Certificate is yours 

if you are hired between 10/18/98 - 
11/30/98 and stay through 
12/24/98. 


Apply Today! 


Ann & Hope 

159 Endicott Street 
Danvers, MA 01923 
E 


_bone.and required four stitches, 


College helps Valley 
group with web site 


o better serve its members during this 

technology driven age, it’s important 
for the Merrimack Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce to be on-line. 

Interested in making this happen, Jo- 
seph Bevilacqua, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the chamber, approached 
NECC this summer and asked for help. 

The college’s Center for Business and 
Industry responded by working with its 
computer trainer/consultants and cham- 
ber staff to make it happen. The resulting 
website was unveiled at the Merrimack 
Valley Chamber of Commerce’s Business to 
Business Network ’98, held at the Ramada 
Rolling Green Inn and Conference Center 
in Andover. 

The website features high tech grid de- 
signs which complement the chamber’s 
publications. Visitors to the site can choose 
from a variety of menus including chamber 
news, networking, government affairs con- 
nections, professional growth opportuni- 
ties, small business programs, membership 
applications and more. 

“This will be a very important marketing 
tool for the chamber,” Bevilacqua said. “I’m 
thankful Northern Essex was able to share 
the technology expertise needed to make 
this happen.” 

The Merrimack Valley's Chamber of 
Commerce’s website can be visited at 
www.merrimackvalleychamber.com 


Ford Mustang stolen 
at Haverhill campus 


Oct. 23 
Employee falls: A woman said she. fell 
while she was walking from the faculty 
parking lot. She said her knee was cut to the 
7:30.a.m. 
| Oct. 16> > 
Car stolen: Student Michael Monteiro 
said his 1989 Ford Mustang was stolen from 
a lot behind the Spurk Building, 10: 30 a. m. 
Oct. 15 
Theft: English Professor Linda Desjardins 
said stamps and $20 were stolen from her 
desk. She said the money was inside an 
envelope, and it appeared as though some- 
one deliberately went through her desk. 
Oct. 14 
Theft: Student Beatrice Vargas said her 
bag, containing keys and books were stolen 
from the gym bleachers, 1:30 p.m. 
Oct. 1 
Petty theft: Dina Brown, director of stu- 
dent activities, said coupons from New 
Hampshire Entertainment books were re- 
moved from her office. The books, part of a 
student senate fund raiser, were valued at 
$160. 


All- College Council 
meeting Nov. 9 


meeting of the All-College Council will 

be held Nov. 9 from noon to 2 p.m. in 
the Bentley Library Conference Area to dis- 
cuss the eight action plans related to the 
strategic planning process. All faculty and 
staff are encouraged to attend to give their 
comments and recommendations. The plans 
can be viewed on NECC’s home page and in 
the president’s office after Nov. 1. 


Hurricane relief. 
continues at NECC 


wo registered nursing students, Lisa 

Rodriguez and Phillip Eyssallenne have 
been working with Dr. Leon Fay at the 
Greater Lawrence Family Health Center to 
get much-needed medicine to families and 
clinics in the Dominican Republic which 
were devastated by Hurricane Georges. 

The college has also been raising maney 
for two former NECC employees whose 
homes were destroyed by the hurricane, as 
well as for the general relief fund. 

Contributions are being accepted in B- 
209. 
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Annual salaries of NECC employees 


Kerrie-Ann Abate 
Melba Acevedo 
Janice Alestock 
Caroline Anderberg 
Mark Andrews 
Maryanne Andrews 
Patricia Andrews 
Elizabeth Archer 
Rose Arruda 

Mary Ellen Ashley 
George Bailey 

Jane Bailey 

Paul Bamberger 
Arthur Barlas 
Carol Barron 
Cheryl Beaudoin 
Mary Susan Beaumont 
Priscilla Bellairs 
Faith Benedetti 
Carmen Berrios _ 
Adrien Berthiaume 
Brian Berube 
Louise Bevilacqua 
Paul Bevilacqua 
Elaine Binette — 
Patricia Bird, 
Karen Blanchard 
Julie Blitz 

Marion Bojas 
Kathleen Borruso 
Donna Bouchard 
Paula Boxer 

James Bradley 
Jane Bradley 

Linda Brantley 
Kristen Britner 
Michael Broughton 
Bette Brown 

Dina Brown 

James Brown 
Grace Bruno 

Marie Burchell 
Robert Burns 
Priscilla Caira 
Frank Cannata 
Julie Carey 

Terry Cargan 

Luz Carrion 
Rosemarie Carver 
Mark Casey 

Linda Cashman 
Hilce Cassanelli 
Matty Catlett 
Francis Champoux 
Susan Champy 
Mary Chatigny 
Daniel Chernesky 
Roxanne Cirelli 
Clifton Clarke 
Mark Cloutier 
Alice Coddaire 
Deborah Coletti 
Linda Comeau 
Thomasine Corbett 
Jose Correa 

Regina Correia Branco 
Mary Costa 

Ann Coughlin 
Patricia Cove 
Elizabeth Coyne 
Cynthia Crivaro 
Mary Crowley 
Pamela Curtis 
Catherine Dabrowski 
John Daly Jr. 

Janet David 

Sandra Debenedetto 
Frank DeSarro 
Edward Deshuytner 
Linda Desjardins 
Sandra Devellis 
Mary Digiovanni 
Julie Dimakis 
Nunzio DiMarca 
May DiPietro 
Rosemarie Dittmer 
Pamela Donahue 
Donna Dow 

Ellen Dowe 

Carol Dowling 
Joyce Driscoll 
David Dubois 


$24,181 
$34,373 
$38,467 
$17,604 
$86,000 
$23,384 
$20,957 
$30,264 
$38,054 
$88,647 
$47,871 
$11,484 
$35,599 
$31,918 
$35,599 
$30,264 
$26,155 
$45,415 
$17,604 
$31,750 
$47,871 
$40,477 
$36,454 
$83,999 
$17,604 
$22,055 
$42,081 

$9,950 
$38,467 
$35,700 
$30,264 
$42,961 
$40,508 
$34,373 
$50,000 
$10,990 
$36,825 
$38,467 
$34,373 
$42,961 
$35,599 
$36,454 
$24,181 
$62,000 
$27,374 
$35,902 
$38,054 
$26,406 
$32,313 
$56,376 
$38,467 
$33,989 
$25,136 
$51,552 
$11,484 
$36,000 
$30,264 
$42,081 
$33,989 
$36,499 
$28,753 
$44,999 
$36,825 
$31,750 
$25,047 
$57,234 
$17,604 
$17,604 
$18,533 
$69,157 
$40,508 
$56,387 
$27,664 
$38,054 
$17,604 
$22,969 
$32,313 
$38,054 
$76,997 
$33,144 
$40,508 
$55,233 
$22,575 
$38,054 
$11,692 
$56,007 
$44,189 
$40,477 
$24,181 
$46,642 


$41,275 


$34,299 


t 


Donna Dubois 
Roger Dufresne 
Sandra Dunn 
Paula Emerson 
Donna Evers 
Sharon Eyssi 
Stephen Fabrucci 
Jennie-Rebecca Falcetta 
Thomas Fallon 
Francesca Fay 
Betty Fedenyszen 
Rath Feigenbaum 
Allen Felisberto 
Donna Felisberto 
Angela Figueroa 
Michael Finegold 
Kevin Fleese, 
Melissa Fleming 
John Flynn 

Peter Flynn 

Faith Flythe 
Joanna Fortna 
Michael Foss 

Alan Foucault 
Debra Fowler 
Donald Fraser 

Gail Gadd 

Karen Garbaczewski 
Elizabeth Garcia 
Charles Gates 
Bernadine Gearty 
Mary Jane Gillespie 
Jolanta Gillis 
Elaine Glennon 
Gladys Gomez 

Luz Gomez 
Thomas Gorczyca 
Diane Gori 

Russell Gouveia 
Barbara Gowell 
Ann Grandmaison 
Ernestine Greenslade 
Angela Guarino 
James Gustafson 
Elaine Haddad 
Joan Hagopian 
Thelma Halberstadt 
Sylvia Hallsworth 
Robert Hames 
Kerin Hamidiani 
David Hartleb 
Robert Hatem 
Chester Hawrylciw 
Eileen Hayes-Johnson 
William Heineman 
James Hellesen 
Mary Henehan 
Nancy Henry 
Francis Hickey 
Cynthia Hideriotis 
Allan Hislop 

Alvin Hitchcock 
Marcia Hohn 
Harry Holden Jr. 
Marilee Holleman 
Dorothy Holmes 
Maria Hom 

Linda Hopkins 
Robert Howes 
Linda Hudson 
Linda Hummel-Shea 
Ginger Hurajt 
William Huston 
Doris Iavolo 
Robert Iola 
Douglass Jack 
Janice Jason 

Libby Jensen 
Judith Kamber 
Sandra Kauffman 
Judith Kelleher 
David Kelley 
Maureen Kelley 
Penny Kelley 

Kaori Kelts 

Dennis Kepner 
Patricia Kepschull 
Patricia Kidney 
Helen M. Kinniery 
Sharon Klufts 
Frank Knutkowski Jr. 
Michael Kolotila 


$17,604 
$39,281 
$30,344 
$33,989 
$25,702 
$24,181 
$80,072 
$17,604 
$84,100 
$35,611 
$30,264 
$33,144 
$65,900 
$24,715 
$40,500 
$42,961 
$33,144 
$36,825 
$29,511 
$38,054 
$46,642 
$33,144 
$25,047 
$44,222 
$27,059 
$13,687 
$22,055 
$38,054 
$22,055 
$30,264 
$30,264 
$52,839 
$14,732 
$31,918 
$28,681 
$21,438 
$32,370 
$34,373 
$40,508 
$28,375 
$38,054 


$31,816. 


$51,000 
$54,005 
$46,642 
$44,189 
$47,871 
$69,716 
$17,604 
$40,508 
$105,000 
$80,999 
$78,325 
$14,187 
$30,691 
$40,477 
$20,623 
$12,736 
$26,155 
$30,773 
$41,734 
$27,223 
$40,880 
$51,552 
$15,590 
$38,467 
$24,761 
$22,055 
$27,834 
$29,511 
$44,189 
$31,918 
$42,961 
$27,374 
$25,047 
$42,961 
$34,373 
$34,282 
$56,610 
$36,825 
$49,452 
$78,325 
$39,281 
$36,825 
$33,144 
$36,825 
$51,552 
$32,313 
$50,325 
$22,575 
$30,264 
$31,863 


Elaine Kosta 
Luanne Kowalski 
Linda Kraus 
Sharon Laliberty 
Sandra Lambert 
Nita Lamborghini 
Angela Lampron 
Anne Laszlo 
Phelps Laszlo 
Joseph Laudani 
Katja Lavallee 
Cathy Lavery 
Francis Leary Jr. 
Janet LeBlanc 
Joseph LeBlanc 
Edgar LeDuke 
Wendy Leeman 
Jane Lesiczka 
Elizabeth Lewis 
Carol Liebman 
Richard Lizotte 
Charles Lombardo 
Susan Macavoy 
George Medelinskas 
Gail Maciejewski 
Ellen Madigan 
Margaret Mangiapane 
Eleanor Mansur 
Michael Markham 
Marjory Martin 
John Mason 

John Matrona 
Elaine Mawhinney 
David McAskill 
Sharon McDermot 
Patricia McDermott 
Robert McDonald 
Flora McLaughlin 
George Medelinskas 
Victor Mejia 
Sandra Meldrum 
Diana Mele 


» Jose Mena 


Victoria Michaud 
Jose Montanez 
Bonnie Moore 
Julio Morel 
Gerard Morin 
Victor Motz 

Linda Murphy 
Susan Murphy 
Nancy Nickerson 
Jane Nunes 
Michael Nutter 
Susan Nutter 
Janet O'Keeffe 
Susan O’Brien 
Nancy Ordman 
Lorena Ortiz 
Francis Osborne 
Kelly Osmer 

Mark Palermo 
Ambrosina Pancorbo 
Francine Pappalardo 
Mary Pardo 
Robert Parker 
Michael Pelletier 
Nancy Pelletier 
Susan Pelletier 
Maureen Pena 
Laurie Perkins 
Mary Jane Pernaa 
John Peroni 
Sidney Pietzsch 
Catherine Pirri 
Allan Pollock 
Priscilla Pope 
Jean Poth | 
Geraldine Powers 
Jeannine Press 
Christine Price 
Kathleen Proietti 
Stephen Proietti 
Mary Prunty 
Donna Rape-Doucette 
Paulette Redmond 
Dena Riccio 

Dee Risley 

Felix Rizvanov 
Joseph Rizzo 
Kenneth Robinson 
Mary Roche 


$36,454 
$31,918 
$52,778 
$29,511 
$38,467 
$48,000 
$13,687 
$50,325 
$51,552 
$45,415 
$51,671 
$30,264 
$52,778 
$17,186 
$33,144 
$37,460 
$14,083 
$34,282 
$33,989 
$36,825 
$33,144 
$42,962 
$27,059 
$40,508 
$31,918 
$34,373 
$17,604 
$18,227 
$45,415 
$51,522 
$62,000 
$39,281 
$50,325 
$49,017 
$19,345 
$66,749 
$60,142 
$60,142 
$40,508 
$25,047 
$44,189 
$16,876 
$31,918 
$30,264 
$31,750 
$35,912 
$53,999 
$46,642 
$39,281 
$39,282 
$39,282 
$45,415 
$40,825 
$36,825 
$14,756 
$39,281 
$32,313 
$23,609 
$36,825 
$60,142 
$53,999 
$33,144 
$24,181 
$53,166 
$18,308 
$34,373 
$50,325 
$16,441 
$30,264 
$23,384 
$34,282 
$51,552 
$89,676 
$42,961 
$40,508 
$47,871 
$30,264 
$78,912 
$65,687 
$41,734 
$22,969 
$38,000 
$39,282 
$79,925 
$26,155 
$33,144 
$14,732 
$40,508 
$42,961 
$42,961 
$23,023 
$35,599 


Katharine Rodger 
Wanda Rodriguez 
Joan Rogers 
Patricia Rose 
Bryna Rosen 
Steven Rossi 
Christopher Rowse 
Barbara Rozman 
Ellen Ruhl 

Delia Ruiz 
Eduardo Ruiz 
Rubin Russell 
Joshua Rutstein 
John Sabbagh 
Nancy Sabin 
Robert Sacchetti 
Ann Salvage 
Susan Sanders 
Catherine Sanderson 
San Jorge Santiago 
Pamela Santin 
Cynthia Sawyer 
Usha Sellers 
Wendy Shaffer 
Romaine Shea 
David Sheafer 
Edward Sheehan 
Joni Sheehan 
Linda Sheehan 
Brian Silverio 

Lise Simring 
Philip Sittnick 
Lori Smerdon 
Susan Smulski 
Lisa-Dewindt Sommer 
Michael Sonsava 
Edward Spinney 
Barbara Stachniewicz 
Susan Stehfest 
Jeanne Stella-Devani 
Paula Strangie 
Gail Stuart 

Ramon Suero 
John Sullivan 
Kelly Sullivan 
Laura Sullivan 
Stephen Sullivan 
Daniel Svenconis 
Sylvia Swartz 
Diane Sweeney 
Ronald Taber 
Patricia Taglianetti 
Kenneth Tamarkin 
Gail Tangaro 
Orquidea Taveras 
Caryl Taylor 

Roger Taylor 

Jane Thiefels 

Paul Tomasz 
Domingo Torres 
Kimberly Tracey 
Joan Tuberosa 
Keith Tuccolo 

Gail Turner 
Deborah Twomey 
Judith Tye 

Ana Valdez 
Amanda Valli 


Suzanne Vanwert-Branscomb 


Pablo Veloz 
Elizabeth Ventura 
Kathleen Vesey 
Stephen Vieira 
Susan Vriesinga 
Mary Wadman 
Carol Wallace 
Lorna Walsh 
Carrie Walton 
Leslie Warren 
William Watkevich 
Barbara Webber 
Christine West 
Thomas White Jr. 
Elizabeth Wilcoxson 
Patricia Willett 
Mary Wilson 

Marie Winfield 
Eugene Wintner 
Charlene Woodard 
Jeanette Woodbury 
Jack Wysong 
James Yurik 
Qingwen Zhu 


$77,289 
$22,055 
$10,528 
$36,825 
$14,977 
$26,757 
$39,281 
$36,825 
$19,716 
$31,918 
$35,599 
$36,000 
$36,000 
$42,961 
$50,000 
$52,778 
$38,054 
$39,281 
$40,508 
$54,015 
$33,144 
$44,754 
$73,324 
$69,947 
$17,604 
$41,647 
$55,696 
$32,313 
$16,185 
$44,999 
$11,027 
$40,508 
$12,897 
$23,991 
$32,660 
$25,702 
$46,642 
$29,465 
$32,370 
$38,054 
$61,249 
$39,281 
$29,511 
$52,778 
$41,727 
$10,859 
$70,999 
$35,000 
$22,575 
$34,282 
$52,000 
$50,325 
$40,999 
$39,281 
$22,760 
$29,989 
$36,825 
$40,508 
$27,374 
$20,607 
$28,236 
$49,946 
$22,055 
$30,264 
$28,753 
$46,642 
$28,743 
$11,027 
$34,373 
$27,542 
$13,687 
$61,248 
$90,000 
$14,083 
$44,189 
$45,830 
$19,121 
$22,055 
$53,999 
$20,607 
$69,665 
$33,000 
$44,189 
$74,147 
$40,508 
$60,142 
$17,604 
$38,054 
$20,584 
$38,467 
$46,642 
$32,370 
$31,863 
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Spike Lee visits with Texas students 


@ Director speaks 
about working and 
the slave trade 


By CHRIS NEWTON 
AP Writer 


UBBOCK, Texas (AP)—Spike 

Lee in West Texas? 

Sitting on a barstool, dressed 
in a blue Nike shirt, black tennis 
shoes and a red New York Yankees 
cap, the filmmaker known for di- 
recting controversial movies about 
race relations answered questions 
about his films, blasted white di- 
rectors for making poor films 
about slavery and traded barbs 
with students as he spoke at Texas 
Tech University. 

Lee admitted he was a little 
skeptical about traveling to a re- 


gion known for being conserva- 
tive, but was pleased to find doz- 
ens of fans and few critics during 
his two-hour conversation with 
more than 300 students. 

“IT wasn’t too worried about it,” 
Lee said . “I spoke at two places 
where I got bomb threats so after 
that I can’t be worried.” 

Lee, who was invited by a stu- 
dent group that plans events, also 
spoke passionately about low black 
attendance of films about black 
history. 

“You make a movie like ‘Rose- 
wood’ and you get a few black 
people to see it but you make 
‘Booty Call’ and you get everyone 
fighting over each other to get 
tickets. 

“The problem is that Hollywood 
is watching and when no one 
comes out to see a movie like 
‘Rosewood’ it becomes a lot harder 


for those movies to get made. All 
studios want to put out there is 
‘Booty Call,’” Lee said, referring to 
a highly sexual comedy about dat- 
ing. 

Jason Lenning, a film major at 
Texas Tech, said he was skeptical 
about Lee’s visit, but was surprised 
by Lee’s comments. 

“I’m going to have to revise a 
lot of my thoughts on him,” 
Lenning said. 

“I thought he was going to come 
out here and tell me I’m bad for 
being white and I can’t make films 
with black people because I’m 
white. He didn’t say that at all. He 
just challenged us to get our facts 
straight. I think a lot of rumors 
about him have made him into a 
villain for white people.” 

Lee said Steven Spielberg’s 
movie “Amistad,” about a slave 
revolt that allows several Africans 


the chance to legally gain their 
freedom, highlights a principle 
problem in Hollywood’s portrayal 
of black history. 

“Why was Matthew McCon- 
aughey in that movie? It was a box 
office consideration,” Lee said. 
“The story (shouldn’t have been) 
about a white lawyer. It should 
have been about the slaves.” 

Lee’s conversation with the stu- 
dents took a more serious turn 
when a white professor asked Lee 
if he felt he could do a good job 
teaching African-American his- 
tory. 


After a long pause Lee said, 
“There’s nothing wrong with a 
white male teaching African- 
American history, if it’s taught 
the right way. But ifyou teach that 
Cleopatra looked like Elizabeth 
Taylor it just wasn’t like that.” 


Fraternity disbanded after drinking death 


@ Victim was fresh- 
man pledge urged 
to drink excessive 
amounts of alcohol 


By ALISON FITZGERALD 
AP Writer 


OSTON (AP)—The decision by 
an MIT fraternity to disband 


after it was indicted in the 
drinking death of a pledge has 


effectively wiped out the Mman- _ 


slaughter case. . 

The Phi Gamma Delta chapter 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the organization, not 


its members, had been charged in 
the case of 18-year-old Scott 
Krueger, who drank himselfinto a 
coma at a 1997 party and died. 

But because no individual mem- 
bers were named in the indict- 
ment, no one could be forced to 
answer charges after the chapter 
ceased to exist. 

“The criminal justice system 
has failed,” said Brad Henry, a 
lawyer for Krueger’s family. 

“Does it strike anyone as odd 
that it was not until Sept. 15, the 
day after the indictment, that the 
Fiji_ house was. disbanded?” he 
asked. 


death, it was disbanded because it 
got caught.” 


“It wasn't disbanded be-.- 
cause of its role in Scott Krueger’s — 


The Superior Court magistrate 
who issued a warrant against Phi 
Gamma Delta filed it away Mon- 
day in case the fraternity tries to 
reorganize at MIT. 

Prosecutor Pamela Wechsler 
said the case wasn’t a failure — the 
charges drove the fraternity off 
campus and prompted MIT to 
change its alcohol and disciplin- 
ary policies. 

“A lot of things have happened 
as aresult of the investigation and 
indictment,” she said. 

The national fraternity had dis- 
associated itself from the local a 


year ago. A lawyer for the frater- 


nity informed the court that he 
was not authorized to represent 
the local chapter. in court. Until 


that notice, prosecutors had ex- 
pected the local chapter to be rep- 
resented. 

Boston defense attorney J. 
Albert Johnson, who was not in- 
volved in the case, called the pros- 
ecution strategy silly, saying a fra- 
ternity is simply an association of 
people with no legal standing in 
criminal law. 

Police claimed Krueger, of Or- 
chard Park, N.Y., was forced to 
drink huge quantities of liquor as 
part of a pledge contest at “Ani- 
mal House Night” in the frat house. 

The family is planning to file a 


lawsuit, but Henry. declined to say |. 


$5 million to USC” 


who would be named as ‘defen- 


dants. The Kruegers did not return 


a call seeking comment. 


New York Times archive to be located at U. of Texas 


@ Eight decades of 
journalism history 
given to school 


By RENAE MERLE 
AP Writer 


USTIN, Texas (AP)—The New 
York Times is donating its 


22 million clips from 1908 _ 


to 1989 to the University of Texas, 
a gift that represents a huge snap- 
shot of modern American history. 

“It represents an important 


icon of newspaper history and the 
way newspapers used to work be- 
fore the computer age,” said Don 
Carleton, director of UT’s Center 
for American History. 

The center already has the ar- 
chives of the New York Herald 
Tribune and the New York Jour- 
nal-American and contributions 
from the “CBS Evening News” dur- 
ing Walter Cronkite’s era. 

“It’s become the principal cen- 
ter for journalistic archives,” said 
Arthur Gelb, president of the New 
York Times Foundation and a 
former managing editor of the 


newspaper. 

The university was chosen as 
the home of the Times’ “morgue,” 
or clip file, because, "We decided 
that it required tremendous space 
and tremendous staff. And Texas 
was willing to give it the tender 
loving care it needed,” said Gelb. 

The 2,500 boxes of clips will be 
housed in Austin and will be avail- 
able to researchers, students and 
the general public. The file on 
Lyndon Johnson alone needs 25 
boxes. Some clips are fragile. 

Gelb said he used the clip file 
daily during his 45-year career as 


a reporter and editor at the Times 
and “couldn’t have survived a day 
in that newsroom without it.” 

The newspapers are still avail- 
able to Times staffers on micro- 
film, which are not organized by 
subject like the clippings. But if a 
Times reporter needs to see one of 
the subject files, it will be sent 
from Texas. 

Lewis Gould, a University of 
Texas professor of American his- 
tory, said the Times’ morgue is, 
“one of the most important un- 
tapped resources for the study of 
the modern United States.” 


Potential students fall victim to new scholarship scam 


@ Maryland man 
used scholarship to 
lure teens 


ALTIMORE (AP)—Tens of 
B thousands of prospective 

college students sent in 
money as part of a scholarship 
scam that fraudulently informed 
them they had won money for 
school, according to a federal in- 
dictment. 

“Congratulations!” read the let- 
ters mailed to students around 
the country. “You have been se- 
lected by the National Scholarship 
Program.” 

Thousands sent checks to 10 
programs operated by Christopher 
Nwaigwe, prosecutors say. The 
indictment accuses him of mail 
fraud involving more than 
$500,000. 


Since 1991, the bogus letters 
have led students from nearly ev- 
ery state to believe they had won 
grants worth $2,500 to $7,500, the 
indictment said. 

Respondents were asked to 
send a fee of $10 to $100. In most 
cases, after the fee was paid, they 
never heard from Nwaigwe again, 
the Federal Trade Commission 
contends. 

More than 50,000 people sent 
checks, said Paul Trimbur, a 
spokesman for the U.S. Postal In- 
spection Service. Prosecutors say 
none of the money has been recov- 
ered. 

Christopher Jones was one of 
the scholarship seekers who got 
fleeced. 

He got a letter in 1994 on sta- 
tionery that looked official enough. 
“National Scholarship Program — 
Providing Assistance to America’s 
Future Leaders,” it read across the 


top. 

“It just seemed so legitimate, 
and we thought, well for $10, why 
not check it out,” said his mother, 
Margaret Jones. “He was kind of 
desperate at the time to see what 
kind of financial assistance he 
could get, and then this letter 
came.” 

She received an acknowledge- 
ment but never heard anything 
more. 

Nwaigwe, a 37-year-old Nige- 
rian immigrant, ran several schol- 
arship search companies out of 
Washington and Baltimore, ac- 
cording to the FTC. He violated a 
1994 court order to stop the solici- 
tations, court papers show. 

Nwaigwe apparently is the first 
person to be prosecuted as a result 
of the FTC’s eight lawsuits nation- 
wide that have sought to block the 
operation of suspect scholarship 
companies. 


SEEKING P/T BANK TELLERS 

The Institution for Savings in 
Newburyport seeks high energy, 
customer service-oriented indi- 
viduals for 2 part-time positions. 
Morning Position: 8-12 am, M-F 


and Every 3"! Weekend: Afternoon 
Position: 12-4 pm, M, T, Th, Fr and 
Every 3% Weekend. Please call of 
fax resumes to Shelley DeSimone, 
978-462-3106/978-465-8128 (Fax) 
MOVER, part time, flexible hours, 
good pay, Methuen, Andover area. 
Must be motivated, dependable 
and have transportation. 978-685- 
6517 

SPRINGBREAK: Cancun, Florida, 
etc. Best Hotels, Parties, Prices. 
Earn cash and free trips. Reps/ 
Organizations Wanted. Inter-Cam- 
pus Programs 1-800-327-6013, 
www.icpt.com 


Mascot theft 
causes problems 
at Cal, Stanford 


enough, the thieves who 
stole Stanford University’s 
tree mascot are University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley students. But the 
beloved tree has yet to be returned. 

Agroup called the Phoenix Five 
admitted to the Daily Californian, 
Cal’s student newspaper, that they 
nabbed the 10-foot-tall costume 
on Oct. 16. The group said they 
were holding the tree in an “un- 
disclosed location,” and it would 
be returned in time for the annual 
“Big Game” between the two 
schools in November. 

The letter to the newspaper 
claimed the tree was going back to 
Stanford, “even though he knows 
that Stanford is a bunch of 
weenies.” 

Berkeley Chancellor Robert 
Berdahl was not amused. He an- 
nounced that Cal’s mascot, Oski 
the Bear, would be benched for a 
football game unless the tree was 
returned. Oski wouldn’t be allowed 


S TANFORD, Calif. (AP)—Sure 


back until the tree was returned, 


he said. 

The costume, valued at $1,000, 
is worn at various Stanford events 
by junior Chris Henderson. 

Stanford’s dean of student af- 
fairs, Marc Wais, repeated: the 
school’s earlier promise that no 
criminal charges would be brought. 
against the thieves if the mascot: * 
costume is returned unharmed. 


for digital movie 


studio 


OS. ANGELES (AP)}—Robert 

Zemeckis, the Oscar-winning 

director of “Forrest Gump,” 
donated $5 million to the Univer- 
sity of Southern California to cre- 
ate a cutting edge digital arts stu- 
dio. 

“USC was a great inspiration to 
me and an importdnt stepping 
stone for my career. I’m hopeful 
that what I’m giving back to the 
university will give students the 
same opportunities that were af- 
forded me when I was a student at 
the USC School of Cinema-Televi- 
sion,” Zemeckis said. 

The donation was announced 
by Cinema-Television dean Eliza- 
beth Daley. 

“With a one-of-a-kind: studio 
like this, we'll be able to: proyide 
the hands-on experience with digi- 
tal technology that’s so vital in | 
today’s industry,” Daley said. 

Construction on the 20,000- 
square-foot Robert Zemeckis Cen- 
ter for Digital Arts, which will 
provide students with the latest in 
technology for storytelling, begins 
in May. 

Zemeckis melded animation, 
live-action and special effects into 
a novel form of filmmaking with 
such movies as the “Back to the 
Future” trilogy,” “Who Framed 
Roger Rabbit,” “Contact,” and 
“Forrest Gump.” 
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Canadian walks across Australia 


@ Woman crosses 
continent on foot 
for animal welfare 


By DENNIS PASSA 
AP Writer 


RISBANE, Australia’ (AP) — 

B Cheered on by 50 local 

schoolchildren as she dipped 

her feet in the South Pacific Ocean, 

31-year-old Canadian Deanna 

Sorensen completed Wednesday a 

six-month; 3,000-mile walk across 
Australia. 

“Tm just so glad it’s over, the 
feeling is indescribable,” she said 
_after reaching North Bondi beach 
in Sydney. Moments later, she 
popped open a bottle of cham- 
pagne to celebrate the end of the 
journey. 

“It’s a beautiful day here, and 
one that I'll never forget,” said 
Sorensen, wearing a T-shirt with 
the words “Mission Possible” on 
the back.. 


Sorensen, completed the mara-- 


thon trip from Perth, on Australia’s 
west coast to Sydney on its east, 
without a support crew, 

She pushed her supplies in a 
purple three-wheel “baby-jogger” 
and was met at the finish by beach- 
goers and officials from Australia’s 
RSPCA; the animal welfare charity 
group she chose to help raise funds 
for on her trip. 


D ' eet} 
uring-the trip elersorer. Sie ~chrs, jlothing dramatic, vandI think 


lookers to sen nations to 
animal shelters and raised hun- 
dreds of dollars from passing driv- 
ers tobe passed along to the RSPCA. 
Sorensen, who left Perth on 
May 2 said a bright orange safety 
vest given to her by a roadworks 


AP Photo/David de la Paz 


GLOBAL CONCERN: Protester Emma Teresa Cortes takes part in a demonstration in Mexico City 
by people demanding the government erase their bank debts. Middle-class people in Mexico and 
all around the globe are being squeezed out of their once-comfortable life-styles, and in many cases 
their jobs, by an increasingly globalized economy. 


crew member about 60 miles (100 
kilometers) into her journey 
helped keep her visible to drivers. 

“(The roadworker) saw me and 
gave me a safety vest belonging to 
his mate who was off sick for the 
-day. I had a few close. calls with 


the vest made the difference,” she _ 
said. f 

She said she had some “incred- 
ible private moments” during her 


“walk across the vast and arid 


Nullarbor plain in south-central 
Australia, but the highlight was 


by the side of the road,” 


crossing the Victoria-New South 
Wales state border because she 
knew she was only 310 miles from 
her destination. 

She also claims to have seen a 
world record amount of road kill. 

Be saw loads. of dead _ things, 
emus, kangaroos,’ snakes, goan- 
nas (lizards) and even a few camels 
Said 
Sorensen. “It was the live snakes I 
started seeing near the end of the 
trip that concerned me.” 

Sorensen averaged about 25 
miles a day. 


She decided to make the walk 
as a personal goal, and plans to 
write a book about it. Sorensen 
said she plans to move to Austra- 
lia. 

Her trip took her east from 
_Perth to Kalgoorlie, across’ the 
°* Nullarbor and into South Austra- 
lia.” After leaving’ ‘state capital 
Adelaide, she took a southern high- 
way along the coast. 

Now, Sorensen and her English 
boyfriend, Jez Ford, 34, will re- 
trace her route in reverse. But this 
time she'll drive. 


Indonesian students protest Parliamentary election 


® Corruption and 
economic crisis 
cause of turmoil 


By ALI KOTARUMALOS 
AP Writer 


AKARTA, Indonesia (AP)—About 

8,000 students demonstrated 

outside Indonesia’s Parliament 

the biggest protest to hit the 
capital since violent unrest forced 
President Suharto to quit last May. 

The protesters from dozens of 
colleges marched toward the leg- 
islature from two directions, de- 
manding that Suharto’s succes- 
sor, President BJ. Habibie, step 
down over ongoing political tur- 
moil and the worst economic cri- 
sis in 30 years. 

Cut off by about 1,000 riot po- 
lice and troops, the students held 
a sit-in, blocking an adjacent toll 
road that leads to Jakarta’s main 
airport and causing rush hour traf 
fic chaos, before dispersing peace- 
fully. No arrests were reported. 

The students called on the gov- 
ernment to abandon plans to con- 
vene a special session of the 
People’s Consultative Assembly, 
which is to cast guidelines for 
elections in 1999. 

Student leaders claim the as- 
sembly won’t push for real change. 
And they threatened to organize 
bigger protests, raising the spec- 


ter of more political instability 
despite a government warning that 
30,000 security personnel will pro- 
tect the assembly. 

Earlier, in a speech in West 
Java province, Habibie called on 
Indonesians to support the 
assembly’s aim of bringing reform. 

Beginning Nov. 10, the assem- 
bly will shape electoral laws in 
one of Indonesia’s most critical 
steps toward democracy. 

However, student activists said 
most of the assembly’s members 
are holdovers from Suharto’s au- 
thoritarian era and have no desire 
to end rampant corruption or to 
deliver true democracy. 

Critics say Habibie is moving 
too slowly in bringing reform or is 
trying to reshape the political land- 
scape to retain power. 

Hundreds of supporters of 
Habibie’s main rival, Megawati 
Sukarnoputri, gathered at a Uni- 
versity of Indonesia campus for a 
similar demonstration. 

And on the tourist island of 
Bali, at least 100,000 Hindus staged 
a peaceful protest demanding the 
resignation of a Muslim Cabinet 
minister, witnesses said. 

Media reports have quoted Food 
Minister A.M. Saefuddin as saying 
Megawati should not be elected 
president of predominately Mus- 
lim Indonesia because she is a 
Hindu. 

Megawatiis the popular daugh- 
ter of Indonesia’s founding Presi- 

\ 
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dent Sukarno. She is a Muslim, 
although her grandmother was 
Balinese. 


Saefuddin apologized, saying. 


he had no intention of insulting 
any religion. The comments trig- 
gered outrage among Hindus, par- 
ticularly those on economically 
important Bali. 

Indonesia is trying to cope with 


an economic crisis that has 
stripped millions of people of their 
jobs and sent prices sky-high. 

A major problem has been 
Indonesia’s runaway inflation. But 
Sjahril Sabirin, the head of 
Indonesia’s central bank, told re- 
porters inflation was easing and 
would be “close to or below” zero 
in October. 
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Lightning deaths 
are blamed on 
witchcraft 


| INSHASA, Congo (AP) —Light 

ning killed 11 members of a 
Congolese soccer team and injured 
dozens more people during a week- 
end game, the Congolese news 
agency reported. 

The lightning bolt killed all the 
players on the home team in the 
village of Bena Tshadi in the proy- 
ince of Eastern Kasai, the Congo- 
lese Press Agency said. 

The report could not be inde- 
pendently confirmed. 

More than 30 people, most on 
the sidelines, were injured, but 
none of the injuries is believed 
life-threatening, the report said. 

Investigators blamed the light- 
ning bolt on witchcraft because 
all the opposing players, from 
nearby Basangana village, escaped 
injury, the agency reported. 

Sorcery is often used in the 
region in an attempt to influence 
soccer games. Witchcraft is often 
blamed throughout west and cen- 
tral Africa to explain natural phe- 
nomenon and illness. 

The score was 1-1 when the 
lightning struck. 

In South Africa last weekend, 
six soccer players were hurt when 
lightning struck the field. 


Cuba not ready 


for U.S. bureaus. 


AVANA (AP) — Cuban Presi 

dent Fidel Castro says he is 
not ready to let U.S. journalists 
operate permanently on the is- 
land. 

Castro spoke during a six-hour 
meeting of the top leadership of 
the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors. 

“Once they are established it is 
hard to remove them,” Castro said. 
“(This) is a matter of confidence to 
be built step by step We have had 
a lot of experience with (Ameri- 
can) journalists who are biased.” 

Still, Edward Seaton, ASNE 
president and editor of The Man- 
hattan (Kan.) Mercury, said he 
thought Castro had listened to the 
group’s arguments for letting 
American journalists open offices 
in Cuba. 

“I think we got across quite 
well our message: that they need 
to have print journalists from the 
United States in Cuba.” 

The ASNE has 870 members 
from newspapers across the United 
States. 

Cuba grants U.S. reporters work 
visas for a week or two. The only 
U.S. news organization that has 
government approval to operate a 
permanent office in Cuba is Cable 
News Network, which opened its 
Havana bureau in 1997. 

The network is the first Ameri- 
can news organization to operate 
a bureau in the country since The 
Associated Press was. expeiled in 
1969. 

The 32-member ASNE delega- 
tion, made up of the board of 
directors and other top leaders, 
arrived for a four-day visit. 

Besides Castro, the editors met 
with Foreign Minister Roberto 
Robaina, Vice President Carlos Lage 
and Ricardo Alarcon, president of 
Cuba’s parliament. 

They also toured Havana and 
Matanzas province to the east, 
and met with church leaders as 
well as opposition leaders. 
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Tabor looks to improve 
the college’s marketing 


@ Brings varied 
experience to his 
new job 

By CAROLYN DRAGO 


Features Editor 


he college welcomes Ron Ta- 

bor as its first director of 

marketing publications and 
advertising. 

Tabor said he is dedicated to 
improving the college’s market- 
ing methods and said his experi- 
ence and background provide him 
with the confidence he needs to 
meet this challenge. 

Tabor, who joined the college 
in September, said the skills he 
obtained in the marketing field 
began with a degree in journalism 
he earned at Syracuse University. 

With that degree, he turned to 
the newspaper business with the 
desire to become a sports writer. 


After about two years, however, 
he found a greater interest in 
marketing and production, inevi- 
tably gravitating in that direction. 

“Through journalism Iwas able 
to explore several different av- 
enues. It exposed me to many 
outside resources, gave me many 
important skills and was the 
springboard to my work with two 
ad agencies,” Tabor said. 

Later, Tabor spent three years 
working for a marketing firm 
where he helped design web pages, 
design and listings, in addition to 
multimedia and CD rom. 

For seven years, before Tabor 
tooka position at NECC, he worked 
at a creative design firm. 

Though he enjoyed the work 
he described as service-delivery, 
where he serviced up to 30-40 
businesses, he decided it was time 
to move on and began looking for 
more of a challenge. 

Tabor believes the challenges 
provided by his new position at 


the college are just what he’s been 
seeking. As director, Tabor and his 
staff service the college’s image, 
making it more consistent and 
effective. 

“With help from a receptive 
and supportive staff, I work to 
attract more students to the col- 
lege by providing information and 
describing the benefits through 
brochures, course catalogs and 
other recruitment publications," 
he said. 

Jane Bazzinotti, graphic de- 
signer who works with Tabor, be- 
lieves he has made a good transi- 
tion to director. 

“Ron came to an office with 
three very tough and confident 
women, but with his easygoing 
attitude, sense of humor and ter- 
rific leadership skills he fits right 
in,” she said. 

Tabor is helping to organize a 
marketing coordination commit- 
tee, where people from all divi- 
sions may participate, give their 


views and share their voice on 
marketing points of view. 

Tabor, of Derry, N.H., appreci- 
ates the guidance and kindness he 


has received from the college since ~ 


he began, he said. He values the 


input he has received and is im- . 


pressed by the open-mindedness 
of the college and its willingness 


Carolyn Drago photo 
BETTER IMAGE: Director of Marketing, Publications and Advertis- 
ing, Ron Tabor, looks to help NECC’s image. 


to hear new ideas. 

“There is definitely a place for 
community colleges. NECC offers 
a lot of opportunity, its students 
are enthusiastic, and faculty and 
staff members are extremely fo- 
cused on student success,” he said. 

Contact Carolyn Drago at 
dragocl @yahoo.com 


Former CIA analyst settles down to work for NECC 


@ Enjoys political science 
courses, bringing his 
experience to classroom 


By NATHAN SCOTT 
Staff Reporter 


he CIA, like many other government 

agencies, is a traditional bureaucracy. 

Recognition for hard work is given 
slowly, if it all. 

That’s why three years ago, Bill Heineman 
came to the college to teach part-time. 

Heineman enjoyed working with the 
agency, but decided to leave the prestigious 
job. 

“It’s a lot of work and has a high-stress 
environment. | felt like a drop in the bucket. 
It just wasn’t worth it anymore,” he said. 

With a bachelor's degree in history and 
a master's in public policy with a concentra- 
tion in foreign affairs, Heineman had the 
right stuff to work as a world affairs analyst 
for the CIA. 

Although he’s been working part-time 
at NECC for over two years, Heineman said 
he has always been interested in working 
full-time. 

This year he got his chance, but remi- 
nisces about his part-time experience. 

“It was a bit like a catch-22,” Heineman 
said. “There’s a feeling going around that 
part-time workers are somehow lower qual- 
ity teachers. If you asked the college to hire 
you as a full-timer, you’d be admitting to 


Nathan Scott photo 
NEW PROFESSOR: Bill Heineman brings 
years of government experience to the 
classroom. 


STOE 


LEARNING ACCOMMODATIONS CENTER 
URGENTLY 
needs people to work as 
PAID PARAPROFESSIONAL AIDS 
$5.25 - $5.75 per hour 
Positions available include : 
Notetakers - take notes in class ~ you have to anyway so why not get paid for it! 
Readers - Read handouts, notes, textbooks, etc to someone who is visually impaired. 


Flexible hours! 


Writing Aid - write assignments, tests, etc. as directed by student. 
Classroom Assistants - assist student as directed to allow equal access/participation 


in the class. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. WE WILL TRAINI 
COME TO F113, Learning Accommodations Center or call 
978-556-3654 for more information. 


the college that you thought part-timers 
were lower quality.” 

Despite this problem, Heineman is en- 
joying his first full-time year. 

Heineman is teaching geography, law, 
and political science. He enjoys political 


~ science the most, however. 


“I like to talk about politics; it’s what I 
feel comfortable with,” Heineman said. “It 
attracts students who feel the same way. I 
admire the students, and NECC as a whole. 
It’s the best college I’ve worked at, out of 
five,” he said 

What Heineman would like to see 
changed at the college is the way part- 
timers are treated. 

“Better part-time pay and benefits would 
be a good start,” he said. He also feels that 
there should be less part-timers in general. 
In addition, Heineman feels part-time work- 
ers should have more of a voice in how the 
school is run. 
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>. . Placement Follow-Up 
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Employment Services 


Career Counseling 

Full and Part Time Placement 
One Stop Job Search Workshops 
Computerized Job Searches 


‘Division of Enrolment Management and Student Services 


{ Field Placement Assistance SLES Mirae 
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As a former foreign affairs analyst for 
the CIA, Heineman thought the most im- 
portant current event was, “the global eco- 
nomic crisis. It’s the biggest issue out there,” 
he said. 


What Heineman would 
like to see changed at 
the college is the way 
part-timers are treated. 
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Herbal drug use is on f 


® “We need to get high to change 
the way we feel by artificial 
means,” said Ronald Siegel, a 
Californian pharmacologist 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


have a fourth innate drive, in addition to the three primary 

instincts already present: the need for sustenance, the 
need for shelter and the need to reproduce. 

Siegel alleges humans may have an inbred need to alter our 
state of mind. 

According to research, recreational drug use is higher 
today than the 1960s. While recreational drug users are still 
seeking the same euphoric highs as those sought by the free- 
loving flower children of the ’60s, the nature of those highs 
has taken a new turn. 

As an obsessive, pleasure-seeking society, we are con- 
stantly in search of the free ride-fun and excitement at no 
expense to ourselves. 

In the realm of intoxicating drugs, claims are being made 
which meet these specified ideals — herbal highs. 

“We are a nation of pleasure seekers. .. . The use of natural 
herbal products has skyrocketed into a 5 billion dollar a year 
industry. The number of people turning away from illegal 
drugs for natural highs is exploding... . There’s no question 
that natural herbal highs are for real and will be the pleasure 
of choice as we head into the next century and the new 
millennium,” said the American Council on Natural Research. 

The ACNR formed so they could be on the cutting edge of 
this “cultural phenomenon.” 

“We didn’t want to rely on big companies or geeks in lab 
coats, or politicians to tell us what is good for us. How can a 
guy who has never smoked a bowl or popped some pills tell me 
the truth?” said the ACNR. 

Herbal or legal highs, as they are also referred to, have been 
widely used for years over in Europe and have been gaining 
popularity in the United States since 1980. They appear to be 
taking the world by storm. 

There are over a 100 of these legal highs on the market 


h: his book, “Intoxication,” Siegel claims humans may 
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today, and the ACNR said production of new ones increases on 
a daily basis. 

Although interest in these herbal highs is said to be highest 
among the younger generation, college students and the 
“Rave Culture,” individuals of various age groups, social 
standing, ethnicity and cultures are also involved in this 
flourishing trend. 

Advertising for these herbal drugs claim they are all 
natural and totally safe, unlike their illegal counterparts. 

“Lives have been wrecked by evil designer drugs such as 
ecstasy, but at last a healthy legal alternative with the same 
buzz is now available in raves up and down the country. 
Incredibly, these little pills of pleasure are totally legal and 
actually good for you,” said Trine Micheson, Europe’s top 
fashion model and spokeswoman for the legal high known as 
“Love Hearts.” 

So what’s all the hoopla about? Who or what is being 
credited for this new phenomenon? 

Several explanations are given. 

Herbal high advocates claim use of these products won’t 
result in any of the negative side effects often associated with 
illegal drugs. 

Such negative side effects noted are: 

¥ Hangovers 

¥ Harsh come downs —crashing 

¥ Addiction 

¥ Failed drug tests 

¥ Overdoses 

Y Frying of the brain or other vital body organs 

The ACNR confirms these claims in the Q &A section of the 
Buyer’s Guide To Legal Highs. 

Q: “Will natural herbal highs eat my body up over time? My 
brother got all eaten up from years of hard drug use.” 

A: “No, that’s why so many people love them. Many older 
people who are all “ate up” still want to get wasted and legal 
herbs are a godsend to them as well. You can go to work, go 
out and party like crazy, and then the next day — no hangover 
and no problems, and you’ll never get permanently fried,” said 
Robert Stigwood, director, of the ACNR. 

But, accounts given on an Herbal Ecstasy message board 
(www.linkmag.com/sound_off/herbal_1_r.html), by herbal high 
users, both support and contradict some of these claims. 

“[ have used both real ecstasy, and herbal ecstasy. I honestly 
prefer the rush from Herbal E, as wellas the fact that it’s better 
for your body than regular E. You never know what’s in the 
pill: heroin, acid, and many more substances that are really 
harmful, could be in them. Herbal E is better. The only thing 
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is that I have found that I need to take about 15 herbal pills fox 
the same effect as two regular E pills,” said Sean Sagan, a 
student from JTC, South Africa. 

“T tried what is reported to be the best herbal ecstasy 
available (Midnight Ecstasy) and it had little to no effect. lalso 
tried some Malibu Magic. This is supposed to be a relaxing 
herbal combination. It worked, but no better than straight 
valerian (or an excellent tea called Highland Lullaby) which 
you can get at most health food stores for a lot less than Malibu 
Magic. From my experience with these products I'd have to say 
don’t waste your money, unless you get a good word of mouth: 
recommendation from someone you trust. Perhaps they may 
be better suited for people who are not experienced with 
illegal drugs and therefore have nothing to compare them to,” 
said Hagbard Severin, a student at Earlham College. a 

Perhaps the most influential reason for the increase in 
herbal drug consumption is the Dietary Supplement Health 
and Education Act. Congress passed this act in 1994. 

It exempted dietary supplements, such as herbs, from Food 
and Drug regulation; Thus, hindering the Food and Drug 
Administration’s {FDA) authority over products sold on the: 
market as a dietary supplement, no matter what their reg 
purpose. 

“The Dietary Supplemental Health and Education Ag 
included herbal products in its definition of “dietary supple- 
ments,” even though herbs have little or no nutritional value. 
(The bill was spearheaded by the health-food industry in order 
to weaken FDA regulation of its products),” said Stephen 
Barrett, M.D., author of a web-based article called “The Herbal 
Minefield.” The article can be located on the Quackwatch 
Home Page.: 

Herbal highs were around prior to 1994, said the ACNR, 
they just didn’t receive much media exposure. That is, 
until the controversy over FDA regulation arose. 

In fact, the ACNR claims intoxicant alternatives have been 
used for years by the arty underground and the Hollywood jet 
set. ‘ 
The most popular amongst these legal highs are thal 
containing the active ingredient ephedrine, a derivative of the 
Chinese herb Ephedra, alsoyreferred to as Mu. Huang. Ephe- 
drine is present in varying doses in most of these alternative 
intoxicant drugs. 

Common effects, which may result from the use of peel 
ucts containing ephedrine, are tingling skin, raised blood 
pressure, heart rate and sweating, and it’s possible that it may 
stimulate the brain to release neurotransmitters. 

High levels of neurotransmitters may cause happiness and 
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any products used as alternative highs 
Me be purchased at your local health- 
ood store, grocer or pharmacy. 

The following is a brief compilation of legal 
highs and their supposed intoxicating effects: 

¥ Wild and domestic lettuce (lactuca virosa) — 
both wild and domestic lettuce must be properly 
prepared to experience intoxication. The high 
from the residue after preparation is reported to 
be mild sedation and a dreamy, “spaced-out” 
feeling. 

Y Morning glory seeds — the naturally occur- 
ring substance, Ololiqui, is extracted from the 
seeds of morning glory plants. When ingested, it 
results in same “trip” effects as LSD. Effects may 
last anywhere between four to 14 hours. 

Y Atropine and Scopolamine - these sub- 
stances are most commonly found in belladonna 
or deadly nightshade, Jimson-weed, and man- 
drake. To produce intoxication, the leaves of the 
plant are either smoked as a cigarette or eaten. 
Intoxication on these substances can produce 
euphoria, incoordination, confusion, hallucina- 
tions, and visual distortions. Duration of effects 
can last up to two days. 

The Prickly or Mexican Poppy — from the 
same family as the opium poppy. To obtain active 
ingredients, you simply roll the dried leaves and 
petals into a cigarette. One cigarette is said to 
produce a mild, euphoric, marijuana-like feeling, 
which lasts about 30 minutes. 

¥ Dextromethorphan Hydrobromide — it’s an 
atitussive agent found in certain cold and cough 
suppressants. A dosage of about four ounces is all 
that’s needed to bring on feelings of euphoria, 
dizziness and even stupor. Duration of effects 
vary depending on the user’s weight and drug 
tolerance. 

’ Nutmeg and mace - common household 


spices. They’re obtained from the seeds of the 
myristica fragran. Ingested in quantities of about 
one-third ounce, these spices can induce eupho- 
ria, while larger doses can induce hallucinations. 
Exact duration of the effects is unknown, but it’s 
reported to be quite long. 

¥ Bananas — Involves scraping the peels of the 
bananas and then baking the scraped material. 
This results in a fine black powder. Effects are felt 
after smoking three to four cigarettes made up of 
this powder. 

¥ Toads (yuk) — the skins of some toads are 
dried then crushed into a powder and smoked. 
Other toads indigenous to Arizona, Colorado, 
California and near the Mexican border possess 
an ingredient called bufotenine, which theoreti- 
cally, can get you high if you lick enough of their 
backsides. 

¥ Herbal Viagro capsules — the active ingredi- 
ents are green oats and other natural plants. It’s 
used for enhancing sexual function and satisfac- 
tion. It works by increasing the blood flow which 
gives a natural erection. It also increases the 
desire for sex in both women and men. 

’ Mushrooms - the active ingredient is psilo- 
cybin, a drug similar to mescaline. Produces psy- 
chedelic effects, such as euphoria and hallucina- 
tions. 

¥ Khat — a vegetable-like drug available from 
Yemeni, Ethiopian or Somali grocers. Used like 
chewing tobacco. Induces amphetamine-like 
stimulation, you feel stimulated and mentally 
alert, talkative and sociable. Duration of high is a 
couple of hours. 

¥ Ephedrine (Mu Huang) - found in a lot of the 
dietary herbal supplements, as well as other 
herbal stimulants. When ingested in small doses 
the effects are similar to speed. Taken at higher 
dosages it's said to react as a hallucinogen. 


Many abuse , 


® Common household 
products are being used for 
their intoxicating effects 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


standards exist for their processing, harvesting 
or packaging. 

The government has issued warnings against the 
use of dietary supplements and household inhalants 
for the use of getting high, yet a vast majority of 
people continue to use them. 

They're used by athletes for energy, dieters to 
curb cravings and lose weight and “Generation X- 
ers,” as the youth generation has been nicknamed, to 
get a legal high. 

The FDA says use of herbal products might have 
adverse effects ranging from serious problems such 
as heart attacks strokes, psychosis and death to less 
significant impacts such as dizziness, headaches and 
heart palpitations. 

Yet, even though there is evidence these products 
are dangerous, the government is can only post 
warnings on the labels. 

Instead of the manufacturers having to prove 
their products are safe, the burden falls on the 
shoulders of the government to regulate the prod- 
ucts by proving they are unsafe. 

In a Medical Breakthroughs report broadcast by 
Ivanhoe Broadcast News, Inc. experts aired their 
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és 
low levels may cause the blues. 

_AGerman specialist in psychotropic plants reported the 
effects of ephedrine as follows: “You feel shivers up and down 
your muscles and skin, especially in the roots of your hair, 
ephedra makes you sweat and feel your skin more intensely. 
it can be an aphrodisiac, especially for women. Unlike ecstasy, 
t helps concentrate your mind, so that some people find it a 
yood drug to use for mental work . . .” 

Some of the other illegal drugs, which may be purchased in 
1erbal form, include marijuana, speed, cocaine, dope, acid and 
nagic mushrooms. 

Many of these drugs are cleverly marketed and sold under 
atchy brand names such as Cloud 9, Wizard Smoke, Super 
ex, Midnight Ecstasy, Primal Rush, Disco Biscuits, Diet Pep 
ind the like. 

_Allof them inferring the intoxicating effects they promise 
o deliver. 

One such marketing scheme published in the “Buyer’s 
juide To Legal Highs” features two scantily clad women and 
well dressed man holding what appears to be a handful of 
wundred dollar bills on the shores of a snow covered beach. 

The advertisement reads: It’s snowing in Miami: Herbal 
‘oke. The worlds finest 100 percent herbal snuff. It will blow 
our mind.” 

To further endorse the product, the ad goes on to say people 
re “lining up” for the world’s first 100 percent legal, all 
atural sensation. 

Statistics for 1997 found that health food store patrons 
pent over a billion dollars on capsules, tablets, bulk herbs, 
nd herbal teas. 

They're being used for a variety of reasons and by a diverse 
roup of individuals. 

In Amesbury, evidence of this diversity abounds. Nearly the 
ntire staff at a popular eating establishment called the 
‘ollow Cafe use herbal supplements in one form or another. 
he most commonly used product used by all is called Chinese 
en Chi, an herbal weight control supplement. 

While they all claim their use of the products isn’t influ- 
nced by the high, their testimony contradicts it. & 


“The energy boost they're all so fond of is the result of thé ~ 


‘tive intoxicant ephedrine, an herbal drug. 

Therefore, what they seek when they’re looking for an 
nergy boost, is in fact, the high. 

“Everyone who tries them, wants them, whether it’s for 
eight loss control, an appetite suppressant or an extra boost 
f energy,” said Andrea Mackay, a 30-year-old waitress and 
tness aficionado. 


Jody Carey photo 


HOME DRUG STORE?: Substances ranging from household spices to over the counter medicines are used by some to 


get high. 

Mackay, who uses the supplements for their energy en- 
hancing characteristics, has recommended them to cowork- 
ers who she said began taking them for weight loss, but have 
also found them advantageous because of their energizing 
effects.. 

“I take them to speed up my metabolism, lose weight and 
to give me energy, which I need because I'm working all the 
time,” said 31-year-old Trisha Carey, co-owner of the café. 

Janice Carey, 51, the other half of the co-ownership team, 
said she just started taking herbal supplements and she thinks 
they’re great. 

Carey uses Ginko Biloba for her memory, Chinese Fen Chi 
occasionally as an appetite suppressant and St. John’s Wort for 
overall well being, for calmness and to regulate sleep patterns. 


“IT haven't been taking them for very long, so I can’t really 
tell how well they’re working for me, but Orman [Carey’s 62- 
year-old boyfriend] takes all kinds of herbal supplements and 
he’s in great shape. He’s got the stamina of a 40-year-old,” 
Carey said with a grin. 

“There is no question they are changing the way the world 
parties. Over in Europe and the Far East they have taken over, 
and here in the United States and Canada they are getting 


stronger every week. I see products like Malibu Magic being as 
popular as beer. . . herbal highs will be as much a part of 
America as McDonalds and Budweiser,” Stigwood said. 

Yet, due to contrasting opinions and accounts, the question 
still remains: Are these herbal drugs in fact legal highs, or are 
we living in a world of hedonistic ignorance? 
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v Lemon juice 

v Ethanol (grain alcohol) 

v Lye (extremely dangerous acid) 

v¥ Anon-polar solvent, such as Coleman’s lantern 
fluid or Zippo lighter fluid 

Vv pH paper 

v Coffee filters and thick paper towels 

v Gelatin capsules 

v A candy thermometer 

v Cactus cuttings 

v Dried carpaphores or fresh mushrooms 

v Morning Glory seeds 

v Baby Hawaiian Wood Rose seeds 

This listing is followed by a few crude recipes for 
extracting and whipping up intoxicating concoc- 
tions right in your own kitchen. 

In light of recent evidence, which says improper 
use of these legal highs can have very dangerous 
effects, the following adage seems fitting. 


“If you give a man fish, he’ll eat for the day. But, 


if you teach a man to fish, he'll fish just for the hell 
of it.” 

Making these alternatives easily accessible, may 
result in an obsessed, self-absorbed, pleasure-seek- 
ing society. 

Recent news articles warning against the dangers 
of dietary supplements and the use of inhalants to 
get high give ample evidence of the possible dangers. 

Statistics gathered from the 1997 National House- 
hold Survey on Drugs and a 1997 public study 
conducted by opinion Research Corporation Interna- 
tional, found that inhalant abuse, referred to on the 
streets as “huffing” and “sniffing,” is the fourth most 
common form of substance abuse among high school 
students, behind alcohol, cigarettes and marijuana. 

Possible dangerous effects which have been linked 


to the use of inhalants are intoxication, short-term 
memory loss, hearing loss, limb spasms, bone mar- 
row damage, liver and kidney damage, permanent 
brain damage and death. 

More than a 1,000 common products are on the 
market which have potential for inhalant abuse, 
including glue, paint products, nail polish remover, 
whip cream, gasoline, freon, cleaning agents, and 
gases (helium, butane, propane). 

After seeing the effects of some ofthese inhalants, 
the risks hardly seem worth the few seconds worth 
of rush they provide. 

During a weekend motorcycle rally, a group of 
pleasure seeking individuals purchased a bouquet of 
balloons filled with nitrous oxide which they took 
turns taking hits off. 

After inhaling as much of the nitrous oxide as 
their lungs would allow, they held their breath and 
let the intoxicant take effect. 

The result was a few seconds worth of staggering 
about and giddiness, followed by a minor headache 
for some. 

While statistics for herb and supplement abuse 
aren’t as reliable as are those for inhalant abuse, 
there’s been enough evidence for the government to 
wave the red flag. 

Especially when it comes to products containing 
the herbal extract ephedrine. 

“The supplements are “recreational, street drug- 
like products that are masquerading as dietary supple- 
ments,” said FDA Commissioner David Kessler, who 
investigated when relatives of a 20-year-old who died 
questioned him about the products (The Seattle 
Times, April 11, 1996).” 

According to national news reports, herbal prod- 
ucts have been linked to the deaths of 15 others. 


The industry argues that health problems related 
to their products arise from misuse. People should 
not simply take matters into their own hands. 

“There’s not a lot of easily accessible information 
out there on treating the negative effects of alterna- 
tive drugs,” said Kathleen Pucin, an E.R. nurse at 
Lawrence General Hospital. 

“I don’t recall there being any serious Cases spe- 
cifically related to the use of herbal supplements,” 
Pucin said. 

There was however one incident which stood out 
in her mind. 

While Pucin was on duty sometime last year, an 
unconscious older woman was brought in by her 
family along with a bag of evidence for the medical 
staff to examine. 

“It was really bizarre, that’s why I remember it,” 
Pucin said. “We didn’t look in the bag until later, but 
when we did, we were surprised at what we found. 

“It was a bag full of herbal supplements covered 
in the patient’s vomit. There were a mix of a bunch 
of different brand names, but they all contained the 
same exact ingredients,” she said. 

The controversial supplement, ephedrine, was 
among the list of ingredients. 

According to the Drug-Free Resource Net, the 
web-page for Partnership For A Drug-Free America, 
“The Food and Drug Administration has recently 
received hundreds of reports of adverse reactions. 
including liver failure, elevated blood pressure, 
strokes and deaths. The FDA is currently deciding 
whether a safe level of ephedrine in food supple- 
ments exist, or whether sales of some ephedrine- 
based substances should be stopped altogether.” 

In the meantime, officials are saying, “Buyer 
beware.” 
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NECC’s 35th birthday stirs 


® College community 
recalls cramped offices, 
muddy roads and 
comraderie 


By DANNY GOODWIN - 
Editor 


n the beginning, there were tattered 

walls, creaky floors, dust and disorder 

when Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege was born 35 years ago. 

Former faculty member Ed Champy said 
he felt such devotion to the college over the 
years that he continued teaching after he 
was diagnosed with cancer last year. He has 
since been cured. 

“I was diagnosed early in the semester 
and I took hormones to get through the 
year,” he said. “I was operated on in De- 
cember. I should’ve had the surgery earlier, 
but I felt an obligation to the school.” 

The college was conceived in October 
1960. Harold Bentley, a man who loved to 
tell stories and recite poetry, was named 
president of the fledgling college. 

He hired about 12 professors and began 
renting classroom space. 

Bentley, a minister and son ofa preacher, 
came from poverty in England. He had been 
president of Worcester Junior College when 
the governor created the experimental com- 
munity college in Haverhill. 

“Any place NECC could rent, Harold 
Bentley went out and got,” said James 
Gustafson, philosophy professor. 

In 1965, NECC rented the old Greenleaf 
School on Chadwick Street in Haverhill. The 
building was originally built in the mid- 
1800s and had been condemned. 

The building was renovated for about 
$300,000 and six classrooms were 
created,with space for laboratories, elec- 
tronic equipment and business machines. 

Only 600 students could fit into the 
building at a time. 

When the college ran out of space, classes 
were held at the Bradford Grange Hall and 
a church. 

The college was later granted more space 
at the old Haverhill High (now City Hall) and 
enrollment grew to 1,800 by the fall of 1970. 

“Thad to bring my own chalk and eraser 
to Grange Hall, because I didn’t know if 
there’d be any there. It was small, un- 
equipped, helter skelter, had bad lighting, 
and was noisy and chaotic.” 

Classes were held at all times of day and 
some professors taught up to six classes a 
semester before a union was formed. 

Francis Leary, business professor, said at 
Grange Hall, faculty members taught in 
one room and were forced to talk over each 
other. He said it was like teaching in a barn 
without doors. 

There were 186 students in the first class 
and NECC had a budget of under $1 million. 

“The warmth of (Chadwick Street) was 
unbelievable, it was like a family,” Champy 
said. “Harold Bentley would walk the hall- 
ways and talk to students. He was less of an 
administrator and more of a personality. 
He had no qualms about going to a lounge 
and talking to students.” 

Champy said Bentley was a seat-of-the- 
pants guy and he could talk for an hour.and 
enthrall the audience. 

Champy also had some embarrassment 
during the early days at Chadwick Street. 

“l used to sit on a window ledge and put 
my feet on a lab stanchion. I was trying to 
finish a point and this kid kept raising his 
hand and I told him to wait. After the third 
time he said, ‘Mr. Champy, you have a split 
in your pants.’ I stood up and finished the 
class. It was slightly embarrassing.” 

Gustafson said the college emphasized 
teaching more than anything. 

“I miss the good old days,” Gustafson 


‘said. “Maybe: I was naive back-then. Maybe 


I’m looking on the good old days that never 
existed.” 


Tumultuous times 


ECC arrived during the Vietnam 

War. Gustafson said a lot of stu- 

dents did not want be at NECC, were 
unmotivated and angry, making a difficult 
environment. Some students were trying to 
avoid the draft. 

Gerald Morin, history and government 
chairman, said he still remembers one inci- 
dent most. 

“While I was writing on the board, a 
student came late to class. Ican still see him 
with blond hair, a khaki jacket and jeans. 
When I looked at him on this day, he was 
sitting with a rifle at his desk,” Morin said. 

“He didn’t look upset. After I let the class 
out early, he told me he didn’t plan to hurt 
anybody. He was just upset andI’m not sure 
if he was conscious of what he was carrying 
— he was carrying it like you would carry a 
school bag. I let it pass and a while later 
when things settled down he came back to 
class,” Morin said. 

Several bomb scares were called in dur- 
ing finals. NECC was forced to relocate its 
finals around Haverhill. Champy said police 
puta trap on the line and caught the people. 

“They weren’t NECC students, which I 
thought was strange,” Champy said. 

“A lot had the ‘teach me I dare you 
attitude’,” said Bill Arnold, a retired profes- 
sor. “It wasn’t the greatest of times for 
students.” 

And there was also some conflict among 
faculty members, Champy said. 

“Harold had to be right. He got into an 
argument with Alfie Desjardins. Alfie didn’t 
know enough,” Champy said. “So he kept 
needling Harold and kept at him, 
(Desjardins) was a little thick at times. I 
could see Harold boiling. Harold jumped up 
and said, ‘You’re fired.” 

Arnold said Desjardins was halfasleep at 
the time. 

“Tt floored everybody,” Arnold said. 


It was smoothed over a couple of days 


later, Champy said. 


File photos 
SIGN OF THE TIMES: Nursing students 
in full uniform chat during a soda break. 
In the background is the old Haverhill 
High on Summer Street where the college 
held some classes. A student takes a smok- 
ing break at left inside NECC. In the early 
70s students and faculty smoked inside 
the building. Students also used to attend 
a spring semiformal dance at NECC. 
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A family forms 


here was one faculty office where 

more than a dozen desks were 

crammed together. Leary said this 
created a comradeship among faculty which 
was lost as the college expanded. 

“The key to education is getting together 
with faculty and students,” Morin said. “It’s 
not space, it’s the people. The situation we 
were in fostered a lot of interaction.” 

Dorothy Holmes, who then worked in 
the counseling center, said after NECC 
moved to Summer Street, staffers built 
their offices with paint, hammers and nails. 

“Everyone felt connected as a commu- 
nity,” Holmes said. “It’s the biggest thing I 
miss. Everyone pitched in. They worked for 
the college. Harold Bentley said you may 
report to someone, but you work for the 
college, not for an office.” 

Bentley made himself visible around 
campus and was described as a father fig- 
ure, likable, imaginative, talented, warm 
and kind. 

Champy said Bentley started some of 
NECC’s most successful programs, includ- 
ing nursing. Bentley wanted the program to 
be the best in the state. 

As for technology, it was primitive. Com- 
puters were punch cards. Professors lec- 
tured, used textbooks, the chalkboard, over- 
head projectors, slides, LPs, and film strips. 

Secretaries did not have computers.and 
fax or copy machines, just typewriters, tele- 
phones, and carbon paper. Gustafson said 
these items look like quill and parchment. 

In the off-hours Leary said faculty mem- 
bers often got together Friday nights and 
“tickled the tonsils with a little holy water.” 

At the end of the year there would be a 
FART party, Arnold said, which stood for 
the Future Appropriate Relaxation Time. 

“Faculty would get together and they got 
alittle rowdy,” he said. “We got alittle noisy 
and boisterous. A few places didn’t want us 
to come back. There was no damage. The 
others in the restaurant didn’t appear to 
share our exuberance that the semester 
was over.” 

Also, once a year the college held a field 
day. It featured, sports, food, music and 
beer. Arnold said there was a fair amount of 
boozing. 

“I took a bunch of students one year,” 
Arnold said. “They each had about 2 or 3 
beers and then later that afternoon we had 
a lab and the results weren’t the greatest.” 
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WRAZ COMING AT YA: A disc jockey spins some tunes at the old NECC radio station, started in the early 1970s. 


Leary said he and other faculty members 
spent the night before making Italian sau- 
sages for faculty and students to buy. 

He said nobody got in too much trouble, 
and ifsomeone had too much to drink, they 
would be driven home. 

“Everyone enjoyed themselves,” Holmes 
said. “It was a sign of the times. We’re lucky 
we didn’t have any serious accidents.” 


Growing pains 


nrollment continued rising once 

the campus moved to Elliott Street. 

Arnold said without Bentley’s com- 
mitment, NECC would not have the cam- 
pus. 

Gustafson said the Haverhill campus 
motivated students and faculty had a lot of 
enthusiasm. 

“There was a feeling of us building some- 


File photo 
TIME OUT: A student from the early days of NECC takes some time to read on a 
Btairwell at the new Elliotr Street Campi 


thing as a college,” he said. 

Gustafson said the campus was rubble 
and had sticks for trees. 

“Now the trees dwarf the buildings. I 
always wondered if I would be here to see 
the campus come to fruition,” he said. 

One problem in the earliest days was 
mudflats. None of the roads on campus 
were paved for the first couple of months. 
Making things worse, it was.a rainy spring. 

“My car would shake and shimmy. When 
Ilooked out at the ground I saw this mushy, 
soggy mud,” Holmes said. “Some days I had 
to wash my shoes in the sink. It was awful 
for students and staff.” 

She said the roads got worse and the cars 
sunk deeper and deeper. A wrecker lived on 
campus, Arnold said. 

And students were students, Champy 
said. 

“I was teaching a physics class one day. 
Occasionally students get wacky,” he said. 
“I was teaching math in the C-building 
when fire trucks came. Some goof had lit a 
Bunsen burner with a long hose and got up 
on a desk to see if the smoke detectors 
worked.” 

Champy said he was called to the dean’s 
office, and he wanted to know who did it. 

“It blew over. It’s kind of cute now, but 
it was traumatic at the time,” he said. 

When the union formed in the ’70s, 
Gustafson said it polarized the campus and 
created an adversarial relationship which 
got out of hand at times. 

Gustafson said the college got too big for 
Bentley and John Dimitry took over. Enroll- 
ment continued to climb into the mid-’80s. 

“As we got bigger, we got more 
institutional,” Gustafson said. “The gover- 
nance changed. The faculty didn’t have as 
large a voice in changes.” 


Gustafson said Dimitry did a good job of : 


consolidating and establishing a framework 
for solid growth, but thought he too wore 
down at the end as conflict with the union 
took a toll. 

“Dimitry was a . -by-the-numbent- suv 
Champy said. “He was the complete oppo- 
site. | don’t feel John Dimitry could’ve built 
Northern Essex. He was more administra- 
tion and chain of command, Harold did 
none of that. 


Promising future 


omputers, software, VCRs, the 

Internet and the development of 

distance learning changed and are 
changing education, Gustafson said. He is 
teaching in a smart classroom, one of the 
rooms on the second floor of the Spurk 
Building. 

The room has a magic marker board, 
rugs on the floor and is PC-equipped. He 
said the smart classrooms will be similar to 
the change NECC made by moving from 
Chadwick Street to Elliott Way. 

But, “if the people using the smart class- 
rooms aren’t smart, unless you have an 
idea to type onto the keyboard, then the 
classrooms are stupid,” Morin said. “The 
people make it happen.” 

Morin also said the college, which is 
researching how it uses its space, is looking 
back at Chadwick Street. Though there was 
little privacy and faculty rationed out time 
at their desks, office walls have made cama- 
raderie dwindle, he said. 

Champy said the appointment of Paul 
Bevilacqua as vice president of academic 
affairs is one of the most significant changes 
in 25 years at the college and hearkens back 
to the old days. 

“It’s important to cluster faculty so they 
interact more effectively, the way they used 
to,” he said. “It would be good to recreate 
some of the situations from the old days.” 

Morin said any steps the college could 
take to build school spirit would be a bonus. 

“Success in the reach of all these stu- 
dents,” Morin-said. “NECC provides a won- 
derful opportunity which students can ex- 
ploit to get ahead and improve themselves.” 

Today, NECC has seven buildings in Hav- 
erhill, one in Lawrence, and extensions in 
Methuen, Newburyport, and Andover. 

“We used to tolerate human faults with 
compassion rather than cynical judgment. 
It just happened,” Leary said. “It’s part of 
society. You can’t blame. one person or 
Northern Essex for that: It’s ageneral change 
in society.” 

Champy said every faculty member had 
a chance to make a difference in people’s 
lives. 

“That’s why I felt the strong obligation 
to finish out the semester. A lot feel that 
strongly,” he said. “It’s corny, but it’s true.” 
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PIANO MAN: Multi-talented professor Jim Brown is looking forward to hearing his concerto performed at Boston Symphony Hall later later this month. 
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Hearing music in his head 


@ NECC professor — 
chooses math, but 
also loves music 


By MARIA ZNOJ 
Staff Reporter 


reams of pursuing the art 
of composing classical 


music started 20 years ago 


for math professor James Brown, 
when he realized he should pur- 
sue the music that he was hearing 
in his mind. 

He never wanted to pursue 
music as a full-time occupation 
and thinking what he would do 
for fun after a workday devoted to 
music boggles his mind. 

The math field not only inter- 
ested him, but is a defined career. 

“T’ve always heard music in my 
head. It wasn’t until I heard a 
composer talking with someone 
about it that I knew it was a revela- 
tion for me to pursue it,” he said. 

Brown’s love of writing music 
and the feeling that he had to 


It’s going to be 
unbelievable to 
hear people play- 
ing my piece. 


< write it started when he was a 


child. He would frequently g6 tc 
the public library to jearly to write 
music scores. 

His talent for playing the gui- 
tar had grown into a hobby of 
composing that has given him rec- 
ognition. 

“I thought that a lot of people 
hear music in their head, and feel 
that they have to write it down, 
but I heard that not everybody 
feels that way. It wasn’t until I 
moved to New Hampshire and 
participated in a church choir 
when I first read music,” said 
Brown, who never went to school 
to play or write music. 

Being given a few elementary 
techniques on how to read scores, 
his understanding why music 
worked the way it does clicked. 

Brown began writing more 
works with the help of some of his 
musician friends on guitar, pi- 
ano, and flute. 

Having accomplished this, his 
music has been interpreted for 
other instruments for recording 
and performance purposes. 

Brown’s talent to play guitar 
and sing by ear was introduced to 
sheets of music, where reading 
came naturally to him. 

“| never thought after reading 
my first sheet of music that I'd be 
writing pieces more complicated 
today,” he said. 

The time Brown takes to pro- 
duce a piece has not differed 
throughout the years, but his 
pieces now are a bit more intricate 
than they once were. 

Having the gift of a good 
memory helps when Brown gets 
ideas for music and doesn’t have a 
moment to write them down. 

Remembering what he heard 
earlier in the day or week comes 
naturally, when he takes out a 
score to write what was being 
created. Works by Brown, like a 
1994 piano concerto have been 


__ recorded for MMC records, and 


most recently a piece called “About 


Time” is in the proceg of being 


reeorded. Pere 

“About Time’ is a colorful piece 
which carries intense rhythms and 
patterns to the ear and imagi- 
nation. Flute and'strings are a part 
of the show’s. ear-catching pat- 


the Boston Symphony Hall ‘under 


terns. 
The piece will be played a at 


the direction of Vladimir Valek 
Nov. 30 at 8 p.m. It will be 
performed by the Czech Radio 
Symphony at Symphony Hall and 
in Prague later in the year. 
Brown has never heard his 


newest work played live before 
andi is looking forward to the five 
minutes in the show \ “when his 
creation is made public. 


inG. 


“It’s going to be unbelievable 
_ to hear people play my piece. It’s 
going to be the first time that Pll 
hear a live orchestra play ier 


GET REAL EX 
AND HELP 


AmeriCorps* VISTA has 
thousands of positions 
available NOW. 


When you join AmeriCorps* VISTA 
you'll not only improve your 
resume—you'll improve the 
community you serve, 


As an AmeriCorps* VISTA mem 
you might help start a youth ce 
establish a job bank in a home 


In return, you'll get a living and 
relocation allowance, health care 
money for school, and the 
satisfaction of helping others. 


information Session, Thursday 
November 12th @ 6:30pm, 

10 Causeway St., RM 1008 
{North Station T stop), Boston, MA 
For more info. & to R.S.V.P. CALL 617-565-7005 
americorps.org 
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Taking care of kitty 


® Wild and abandoned cats 
require time and effort, but offer 
much love 


By GRACE PIAZZA 
Staff Reporter 


ild cats are a problem for local communities who 
W:« not have the resources to round up, trans 

port, shelter, feed, inoculate, spay and neuter 
and otherwise treat them medically. 

The local shelter of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Methuen can keep wild 
cats for about two weeks; if they are not adopted by then, 
the cats must be put to sleep due to lack of space. 

The plain truth is that families want kittens they can 
cuddle and pet. Once a kitten roams wild, people have to 
work with it over a period of time to gain trust and 
gradually cultivate friendship. 

It could take a half-year or more. Relatively few people 
are willing to devote that much time and energy to taming 
a wild cat. 1 am one of the few. 

I became a wild cat caretaker by accident, not by design 
last spring. I found a mother cat was nursing three golden 
kittens on my front porch. It was a case of love at first sight. 
Since then, I’ve been taking care of them and I’ve made 
progress in establishing a bond of friendship based on 
trust-and good food. 

Feral (wild) cats multiply at an alarming rate in my 
neighborhood and elsewhere. People view them as pests. 

I have seen half a dozen strays strolling through yards 
ae for food. Neighbors fear that if they procreate, the 

borhood will be overrun. 

"Rabies, a disease that is communicable from animal to 
human, is. also a concern. Small animals like cats can 
become infected by a dog or raccoon, and should be 
vaccinated against rabies, distemper and feline leukemia. 

I became acquainted with the local feral cat problem by 
unofficially adopting the litter of kittens. 

Iwant to protect 1 them from the winter and disease and 


have been consulting with local authorities 6n'the proper ff] 


care of kittens and methods of transporting semi-wild 
kittens to the veterinarian or the MSPCA. 

ALawrence animal control officer said he is out of traps 
because ‘they were taken when somebody broke into his 
van. The officer advised me to call the MSPCA about 
borrowing a trap. 

I also interviewed Diane Scuderi, a Boston area pet lover 
with a television spot on caring for cats. She said that my 
kittens, “at five months old were past the adoptable stage 
already.” 

As “Have a Heart Hospital” recommended, I tried to get 
a “heart trap” for winter and to transport my cats to a 
veterinarian. The project has taken me three weeks, as the 
MSPCA in Methuen has lent out the few traps they keep at 
their shelter. They suggested I contact Taylor Rental for a 
trap in a hurry. But a friend listened to my cat problem and 
offered to lend me her trap. 

I’m saving my money to vaccinate and neuter all three 
of my kittens. But most people don’t want to be bothered 
caring for a stray. 

. Scientists are warning of a mouse problem in the 
coming winter because last spring’s heavy rains produced 
a bumper crop of seeds. 

This also caused the birth of many more field mice than 
usual. When the temperature plunges below freezing at 


66 


I became a wild cat caretaker by 
accident, not by design... I 
found a mother cat nursing three 
golden kittens on my front porch. 
It was a case of love at first 
sight. 


night, these mice will try to slip into warm and comfortable 
places such as our homes. 

Would it not benefit us to maintain a mouse-chasing cat 
this year to protect ourselves and our families from an 
invasion of rodents? 

The MSPCA in Methuen is a good place to go to find a 
kitten or a cat. It shelters about 24 felines at a time. 
Volunteers are friendly and informative. 

A discount on spaying or neutering is available to low- 
income households through the SNAP program. Applica- 
tions are available at the MSPCA, but a veterinarian must 
be consulted because there are not any at the shelter. 

Veterinarians, the MSPCA, local feral cat protection 
societies and animal rescue leagues all strongly recom- 
mend neutering or spaying cats to control population and 
prevent unnecessary suffering and starvation, due to lack 
of food, shelter and medical care. 

The three major inoculations for felines are not cheap. 
An average local charge would total about $38 per cat. 


Combined with the charge for neutering or spaying, the 


$100 mark for each cat may be exceeded. 

The following year cats should be inoculated again, 
which is another $30 to $38. 

My three little angels follow me around and look up at 
me with such trust that I do not hesitate to say it’s worth 
it. Baby Doll, White Paws and Goldie have brought joy into 
my life. 

I think ofall the beautiful kittens that have died because 
there were not enough facilities for wild cats and believe we 


OPEN HOUSE 
for Freshmen & Transfers 


October 31, 1998 
S peptaa ta e Auditorium 


352 Lafayette St., Rte. en Salem 


ct the 
@ information. 3 
fens Office at (978) na 6210. 


OPEN HOUSE SCHEDULE 


9:30 Continental Breakfast 


10:00 A Message from President 
Nancy D. Harrington 


10:15 A Message from Nate Bryant, 
Director of Admissions 


10:20 Multimedia Presentation 


10:45 Discussions with Faculty from 
Each Major 


11:40 Discussions with 
Student Services Offices 


12:00 Student-led Tours 
We look forward to meeting you! 


Quality Programs 
+ Excellent Faculty 
+ Low Cost Tuition 


= An Outstanding Educational 
Value 
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MEOW MIX: Baby Doll and White Paws at play. 


should let our legislators know that there should be more 
shelters, more heart traps, more animal control officers 
and a program to educate the public. 


NOW OFFERING 
33 EXCITING 
MAJORS 


Business Administration 
Cartography 

Chemistry 

Communications 

Computer & Information Studies 
Criminal Justice 

Economics 

Educational Studies 

Graphic Arts 

Liberal Arts 

Mathematics 

Social Work 

Sports, Fitness & Leisure 
Theatre & Speech Communication 
-..and many more. 

* Salem State Welcomes Transfers... 


last year over 1,100 students transferred 
to SSC. 


* There's Still Time To Apply! 


—_ 


Salem & 


STATEICOLLEGE 
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Bewitched and betrayed 


@ Philip Roth’s tale of cold war 
era and the “Red” menace might 
leave some out in the cold 


By Puitip RotH 
HovucurTon Mirriin. 323 pp. $26 


Reviewed by Bruce Cook 


movie blacklist, said something to me that did not 
find its way into the book I wrote about him. I 
remember him sitting back in his study and surprising me 
with this: “You know, it’s not an entirely bad thing for a 
man to get knocked flat on his ass every ten years or so.” 

His critics might insist that he could say that because no 
one had come out of the cold into quite such a favorable 
situation as he did. Trumbo would have responded that 
while that might be true, it was so because no one bad 
worked on the cheap in the movie black market as hard as 
he had. He had accepted blacklisting as a challenge. 

Philip Roth, on the other hand, has never been black- 
listed (except perhaps by a few New York hostesses), nor 
was he handed a year in a federal prison for contempt of 
Congress, as Trumbo and others were. He was, however, 
knocked flat two years ago when his ex-wife, the actress 
Claire Bloom, devoted a hundred pages of her memoir, 
“Leaving a Doll’s House,” to her side of their long relation- 
ship and marriage - not a pretty story. 

Accepting that as a challenge, Roth has written “I 
Married a Communist,” a petty exercise in getting one’s 
own back, which he has cast in the form of a novel about 
the same Cold War blacklist that ruined so many lives. 

Betrayal is the theme of Roth’s book: “To me it seems 
likely that more acts of personal betrayal were tellingly 
perpetrated in America in the decade after the war — say 
between ’46 and ’56 — than in any other period in our 
history.” 

Yet, by some bizarre logic he seems to equate the hurt 
done to him by his former wife with what was done to those 
victims of personal treachery, finger-pointing and denun- 
ciation. The McCarthy era, as it has come to be called, was 
a time when the mere accusation of communist activity or 
even sympathy was enough to send the career of an actor 
or an actress, a writer or director, a teacher or a govern- 
ment worker into a state of ruin. 

Take Roth’s Ira Ringold, a Newark native. He had risen 
to stardom in radio drama as “Iron Rinn” by the year 1948. 
That is when the teenage Nathan Zuckerman (whom we all 
know to be Roth’s alter ego) meets him at the home of Ira’s 
brother, Murray. As it happens, Murray is Nathan’s high 
school English teacher; years later they meet and, between 
the two of them, tell the story of Ira and Eve Frome, his wife 


D alton Trumbo, the screenwriter who broke the 


and betrayer. 

Ira, all 6-feet-6-inches of him, had been on his own since 
he was 15, as a ditch-digger, a zinc miner, and during the 
war an Army stevedore in Iran; it was there that he was 
indoctrinated and converted to communism by an old Red 
in his outfit. Afterward, as a factory worker, he did a sort 
of one-man show, appearing before union audiences and at 
schools as Abraham Lincoln to recite the Gettysbung 
Address, the Second inaugural Address, even do bits and 
pieces from the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

A radio writer from New York sees him at one of these 
performances and is so impressed that he brings him back 
to take the lead in the program for which he writes, “The 
Free and the Brave.” It is only a matter of time until Ira 
meets Eve, who stars on another radio show. 

She has an interesting, if somewhat doubtful, personal 
history. A Brooklyn Jew born Chava Fromkin, she ran off to 
Hollywood in the ’20s and became a silent film star. Yet, 
oddly, she found herself unable to make the transition to 
talkies, this in spite of the posh, ladylike, even rather 
British manner of speaking she had developed. 

And so Eve goes back to New York with her daughter in 
tow, souvenir of a failed Hollywood marriage, to work in 
the theater and subsequently in radio drama. By the time 
she marries Ira, who is a few years younger than she, she 
has become the prima donna of radio. 

She is so big that for a time after the denunciations have 
begun, she is able to shield Ira from the vigilantes and 
blacklisters. But finally, partly to save her own neck and 
partly to pay him back for his peccadilloes and infidelities, 
she denounces him as a communist to a gossip columnist. 
It is, however the book she writes in collaboration with that 
same columnist that nails the lid on Ira’s coffin. 

Roth has not made the mistake of turning Ira into a 
helpless, blameless victim of the witch hunt. He is, after all, 
a bona fide communist, and his continual parroting of the 
the Party line on whatever subiect is (and is meant to be) 
ultimately rather boring. 

But on the other hand, neither Ira nor Eve nor any of the 
novel’s other personae is especially convincing. Perhaps 
only his brother.Murray out of the entire cast of characters 
truly engages us; the rest are mere words on paper. Much 
of the writing seems hastily done or simply out of control 

This is a book written out of spite. Philip Roth has “used” 
Claire Bloom before in his novels (“Deception” and “The 
Counterlife” come immediately to mind), but never before 
has he used her so badly. Eve Frome - an anti-Semitic Jew, 
an actress without talent, a mother at the mercy of her 
daughter - is many things that Claire Bloom is not. 

Yet reading his book after hers, one is struck again and 
again with instances of similarity. Ira’s inability to get 
along with Eve’s daughter, Sylphid, a harpist, corresponds 


precisely to Roth’s own difficulties with Bloom’s daughter, 
Anna, an opera singer. 

After the breakup of the marriage, one of Anna’s girl- 
friends revealed that Roth had made sexual advances to her 
some while before; Roth, in his novel, has Ira maintain a 
six-month sexual relationship with one of Syiphid’s friends, ~ 
which she later reports as a single occasion of unsuccessful 
seduction. Are there more such match-ups? Oh, probably, 
but why multiply examples? It should be evident what Roth 
was up to. 

But what is most offensive and what, to my mind, least 
defensible, is that Philip Roth has appropriated one of the 
most degraded and cruel episodes in 20th-century Ameri- 
can history and employed it for no better purpose than to 
get back at his ex-wife. 

Only a solipsist, one with an ego so inflated that it 
threatens to break loose from its moorings and float off 
into the stratosphere, could have conceived of using such 
a device for such a purpose. 


King of the world 


@ Ali was the greatest and most 
complex warrior to ever grace the 
canvas 


By Davip REMNICK 
RaAnpom Howse. 326 pp. $25 


Reviewed by Heywood Hale Broun 


GG Out ofthe strong came forth sweetness,” says the 14th 
verse of the 14th chapter of Judges. 

“Float like a butterfly, sting like a bee,” cried Cassius 
Clay who became Muhammad Ali, as he pounded his way 
to the top of a brutal profession. 

Judges tells us that Samson brought honey out of the 
body of a lion he had slain, and in “King of the World,” 
David Remnick tells us how a terrifyingly graceful engine 
of destruction changed direction to carry a message of 
peace around the world. 

Today the messenger wanders through a fuzzy twilight, 
rousing himself from time to time delightedly to discover 
that the adulation and attention he so desperately desired 
in youth has ripened into respect and love. 

Considering its nasty nature, boxing has surprisingly 
inspired some distinguished writing. Pierre Egan, whose 
‘Fistiana” is the wellspring book of the sport, William 
Hazlitt whose “The Fight” graces innumerable anthologies, 
and A. J. Liebling who made a mean game seem almost 
balletic in “The Sweet Science” have left big footprints in 
which Remnick honorably walks since, of the many books 
about Ali, his seems to come closest to getting behind the 
wall of dazzling deception to illuminate the complexities of 
the man who could add to his championship belt a peace 


award from the General Secretary of the United Nations. 


Those who feign madness in order to achieve some- 


purpose often discover they have raced into a trackless 
territory which is difficult and sometimes impossible to 
leave. Ali, even though he did so poorly on an army 
intelligence test that he was temporarily deferred from the 
draft, could turn on the tap to a torrent of hysteria, let it 
flow apparently unchecked, and snap it off at the moment 
he accomplished the attention he desired. 

“Where do you think I'd be next week if I didn’t know 
how to shout and holler and make the public take notice?” 
he said. “I’d be poor and I'd probably be down in my home 
town, washing windows or running an elevator and saying 
‘yes suh’ and ‘no suh’ and knowing my place.” 

Sometimes it seemed as if his outbursts were no more 
than efforts to keep his mania muscles in shape. I remem- 
ber an occasion where Ali and I were appearing on a 
network talk show, and as we waited in the green room he 
began to discuss the nature of acting, which he was then 
doing in a brief appearance on Broadway. He grew more 
and more excited and finallf picked me up and held me 
against the wall, saying that as an erstwhile actor I might 
be interested in hearing some of his lines. I reminded him 
that he was not on stage at the moment and, genially, he 
put me down. Five minutes later he was gravely and 
articulately describing his religious beliefs on the air. 

“King of the World” is not a Ring Record Book kind of 
work, and indeed, the climactic moments of Ali’s boxing 
career, the fights with Joe Frazier are hardly mentioned. 
This is a complex study of a complex man who, in the 
course of his own transformation as a person, transformed 
the image of the black champion from the cautious civili- 
ties of Joe Louis, whose aggressions were three minutes 
long and controlled by bells, to the defiant stance of aman 
who refused to step forward and take the oath of military 
obedience. tha : 

When Ali fought Floyd Patterson it was more than the 
dancing aggressions of one man and the peekaboo de- 


fenses of the other. It was a meeting between a man who 
defined himself in obedience to pressures from without, 
and a man whose defiant definition came from within. 
Perhaps this was why Ali was uncharacteristically cruel, 
keeping Patterson short of the KO. 

Long ago, Jack Johnson, in his brief tenure as heavy- 
weight champion, had defied the white world and paid for 
it with jail time. Ali’s defiance had no resemblance to 
Johnson’s flouting of puritan rules. If anything, as young 
Cassius Clay he seemed to have been a boys’ book ideal. 

He found cause and belief when he became a Muslim, a 
conversion: so wholehearted. that he was persuaded to 
abandon his friend Malcolm X at the behest of his Muslim 
mentor, Elijah Muhammad. Although he loved her, he 
divorced his first wife because she could not accept the 
faith’s rules of behavior for women, and he resisted mili- 
tary service on grounds of his religion. This decision cost 
him a fortune, took him close to prison, arid, most pain- 
fully, brought him the scorn of millions. 

But as Dr. Ferdie Pacheco, once Ali’s doctor, points out, 
“He has what all of us would like to have: spiritual 
serenity.” 

Once in a television interview on a Puerto Rican beach, 
Iasked 32-year-old Ali what had changed in the 20 years he 
had been a fighter. 

“In the beginning,” he said, “I wanted things to show. 
My first time in the newspaper, I went all up and down the 
street showing the little type that said ‘Cassius Clay, 160 
pound novice champion.’ Then I had my Olympic jacket to 
show and my Olympic medal. Then there was the champi- 
onship belt and my picture in Life magazine. If youwant to ~ 
know what’s different, Heywood, I don’t have anything I 
want to show anymore.” 

David Renmick is no fan of boxing but he, gives us an 
eloquent picture of a man destroyed by his game and 
ennobled by life, a man who doesn’t have to show anything 
anymore because he has become a symbol and symbols 
don’t have to do but only to be. - 
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Soundtrack thrives on its own 


@ Classics and contemporary hits 
work well together in collection 
from hit movie 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
News Editor 


Vee rarely does a movie soundtrack offer anything of 


staying power, with the usual two-minute spurts of 
noise that accompany today’s one-week Hollywood 
hits. This is not so with “City of Angels,” which proves itself 
to be both an exquisite motion picture and compact disc. 

Accomplished actors Meg Ryan and Nicholas Cage star 
in the flick about a doctor, Maggie, and her angel, Seth, who 
teach each other the joy of feeling. In much the same way 
that the movie reaches out and pulls at an audience, so does 
the soundtrack, with hits from artists that have come to 
identify culture. 

Eric Clapton, Jimi Hendrix, U2, and newcomers like 
Sarah McLachlan and Alanis Morissette have shaped the 
way that three generations view the world. Combined with 
the universal appeal of the movie, the “City of Angels” 
soundtrack has a resonance that is hard to ignore. 

The most obvious example of this struck me in the car 
channel-surfing about three weeks ago. A melody that can 
be described as nothing but beautiful poured from the 
speakers. I couldn’t get enough of it and had to stop. 

Those who know me could hardly believe it, as I'd sooner 
wear spandex than listen to an entire CD of Sarah 
McLachlan’s, but her “Angel” sweetly epitomizes the great 
weariness that lies within everyone after the intense 


City of Angels Soundtrack 


Featuring artists: U2, Alanis Morissette, Paula 
Cole, Eric Clapton, Goo Goo Dolls and more 
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struggle of sorting out how much to give and what to keep 
inside. It’s weary and sad, a haunting piece that echoes in 
the mind. 

The Goo Goo Dolls’ “Iris” is another song that’s impos- 
sible not to keep hearing, but only because it’s on the radio 
more times than the average person comes in contact with 
water everyday. It is getting a bit old, but still it adds 
credibility to the well-roundedness of the soundtrack. 

“Uninvited” by Alanis Morissette certainly doesn’t live 
up to its name, as the first new song in two years by the 
female “artist of angst” caught like flies on tar paper. It’s 
popularity does not detract from its merit, however, as in 
typical Morissette fashion, the song is filled with an eerie, 
haunting passion that initially defines the relationship 
between Seth and Maggie. 

It sets the mood for the sight of angels robed uncharac- 
teristically in black and a woman sorting out her emotional 
dilemmas. Gabriel Yared’s work helps the movie’s pacing 
and tone with his compositions, which are the last four 
songs on the soundtrack. : 

Each defines critical moments in the movie, like when 
Maggie realizes she can be herself around Seth, or when he 
gives up everlasting life to be with the one he loves. 
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Some of soundtrack’s most beautiful camera work is 
filmed on the California coast; fulfilling these scenes are 
Yared’s carefully-crafted intonations, like Gregorian chants, 
similar to the rise and fall of waves on sand. 

Yared’s compositions somehow manage to fit in with 
Jimi Hendrix’s “Red House,” Eric Clapton’s “Further on Up 
the Road” and the eclectic mix of other songs on the 
soundtrack. Songs in the movie serve as something similar 
to the child in relation to the symbiotic bond with the 
mother. 

The pieces only add to the well-roundedness of the 
movie without overpowering it. At the same time, when 
removed from the womb they blossom artistically and are 
able to survive and thrive on their own. 


New release shows KISS still rockin’ into the Millenium 


@ The boys with the 
painted faces are back 


and bad as ever 
By GEORGE WARD 


f 
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T= 1970s glam rock gods, KISS, are 
back with their first studio album 
since the band’s original ae Tre- 
united in 1995. 

~ Paul “Starchild” Stanley, Gene “The De- 
mon” Simmons, Peter “The Catman” Criss, 
and “Space” Ace Frehley have put the classic 
KISS formula to work in the release of 
“Psycho Circus.” 

The original lineup reunited following a 
successful appearance and coinciding al- 
bum from “MTV Unplugged”and a summer 
tour that grossed millions of dollars. 

On “Pyscho Circus,” the band not only 
tackles the hard rock sound that has made 
them a rock and roll staple for the last 25 
years, but they also play a new type of song, 
the pop ballad. 

By far one of the best songs on this 
album, “I Finally Found My Way” was writ- 
ten by drummer and vocalist on the song, 
Peter Criss, 

This song is not a power ballad, another 
type.of material KISS is famous for, but a 
more mellow, arranged song. The band 
made good use of the string arrangement, 
but also incorporated an acoustic piano. 

KISS also cranked out a traditional power 
ballad for this album, “We Are One.”. This 
contains the famous sound of screeching 
guitars, emotional lyrics, and a heart pound- 
ing percussion arrangement. 

The best facet of this album, is the good, 
old-fashioned rock and roll. 

KISS puts forth, their best efforts on the 


title track, as well as the track “I Pledge 
Allégiance to the State of Rock and Roll”. 
These songs are reminiscent of KISS classics 
“Rock and Roll All Night And Party Every 
Day,” as well as “Detroit Rock City.” The 


* overdriven fretwork of Frehley and Stanley, 
‘as well as the intticate bass-linés laid down | ~ 


by Simmons, make these songs soon to be 
classics. 

“Another first for KISS is the sharing of 
lead vocals on a song. Vocals have been 
handled by Stanley or Simmons on all of the 
past KISS songs. 

On “You Wanted the Best,” each mem- 
ber of the band takes a different verse of the 
song. The band cites its need to try new 
things for the track. This adventure into 
new ground for the band really brought out 
the advanced maturity of the band’s music. 
“Psycho Circus” also features songwriters 
other than Stanley and Simmons for the 
first time. 

It is a refreshing change in a time of 
samplers and techno, that a band can come 
up with original material that doesn’t sound 
like noise. Unlike the alternative/hard rock 
bands of the 1990s, all of the lyrics can be 
understood and the musical score can be 
deciphered. 

The rock and roll anthems and guitar 
driven power ballads are sure to help fur- 
ther reinforce KISS’ place in rock and roll 
history. 

Other than the “Alive” series, the live 
concert series that made KISS famous, this 
is the best piece of work by the original 
lineup. 

KISS brings the feel of the live arena 
show into the studio and your ears with 
“Psycho Circus.” 

“The amplifiers start to hum, the carni- 
val has just begun. You’re in the Psycho 
Circus.” 
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Bradford College offers 


half-tuition scholarships for 


qualified transfer students! 


Transfer Coordinator Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. 


Office of Admission 
Bradford College 

320 South Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
(978) 372-7161 

(800) 336-6448 
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It’s the season of the witch... 


@ Too much hocus 
pocus and not 
enough enchant- 
ment in new film 


By BETH WHITE 
Arts Editor 


s far as movies go “Practi 
cal Magic” isn’t bad, but it 
isn’t great, which comes as 


a disappointment after anxiously 
waiting for it to hit theaters. 

Director Griffin Dunne is just 
asking audiences to stretch too far 
to buy into this attempt at fan- 
tasy/comedy/romance. 

Adapted from Alice Hoffman’s 
novel ofthe same name, the screen- 
play has a slick veneer, but only 
hints at a deeper, richer vein which 
would have given this film the 
boost it needed to be a complete 
success. 

It only scratches as the issues 
of feminism and sisterhood, but 
never enough so to give the im- 
pression that this movie is about 
anything more than gloss and fluff. 

“Practical Magic” opens with a 
narration about how for 200 years, 
the Owens women have been 
blamed for everything that hap- 
pens in their small town (this is a 
universal notion women have suf- 
fered since time immemorial). The 
Owens women are witches, of 
course, which accounts for the 
pointing fingers and the ostra- 


cism they face from the town folk. 

Gillian (Nicole Kidman) and 
Sally Owens (Sandra Bullock) are 
orphaned sisters brought up by 
their two feisty, spell practicing 
aunts in a lovely Victorian house 
where chocolate cake and brown- 
ies are served for breakfast. 

But with the sweet comes the 
sour. All the Owens women are 
cursed: any man who loves them 
is fated to die. 

Gillian handles the curse by 
running away and wildly carrying 
on with a string of men, loving 
and leaving them so as the curse 
will not touch them. 

Sally, on the other hand, stays 
at home, marries, and has two 
daughters (who look remarkably 
like young Sally and Gillian). Enter 
the curse; Sally is widowed and 
she retreats into herself, deter- 
mined to be “normal” like every- 
one else. 

It’s a decent enough premise 
and could have been explored in 
some depth, but then the plot 
takes a dark fantastic turn and 
you sense the threads of the film 
spinning away from you. 

When Gillian’s latest lover, 
Jimmy Angelo, becomes abusive, 
Sally goes running to the rescue 
only to have the sisters kidnapped 
by the evil Jimmy. Jimmy ends up 
dead and Sally and Gillian bring 
him back to life with a spell only to 
have to kill him again when his 


incarnate is even more evil. 

From there, the film dabbles in 
the supernatural and brings in 
the romance element in the form 
of lawman Gary Hallet (Aidan 
Quinn, with his beautiful blue 
eyes), who’s hot on the trail of 
Jimmy Angelo. 

While the film could use a 
meatier screenplay, inarguably 
Kidman and Bullock are the best 
looking witches to grace the screen 
since Michelle Pfeiffer, Susan 
Sarandon, and Cher did their turn 
as broom riders in “The Witches of 
Eastwick.” 

The girls get to vamp in sexy 
and slinky outfits, showing off 
bodies that can send other 
women’s envy meters soaring, but 
the roles don’t allow Kidman and 
Bullock to flex their talent muscles, 
and that’s the real shame of it all. 

Dianne Wiest and Stockard 
Channing play the spell casting 
aunts, Jet and Franny. Here again 
are two talented women stuffed 
into fluff roles that would have 
been better designed for actors of 
a lesser measure. 

All of this is not to say that 
“Practical Magic” is not enjoyable. 
It is, but one might expect more 
out of the girls. It does get a high 
score as a Chick flick, though, with 
plenty of sister bonding, some 
cattiness, and a wonderful “mid- 
night margarita” scene. 

The film is entertaining and 
fun to watch, but a mad dash to 
the theater isn’t recommended. 
Save this one for a “renter.” 


Glenn takes off, America weeps 


® Finally, news that 
feels good and it 
doesn’t involve a 
stained dress 


ASHINGTON — Thank 
you, God. We needed 
that. We needed that 


moment when we could feel young 
again, good again, strong again, 
and full of hope and vision. 

Not even network newscasters 
could spoil it when John Glenn 
and six other astronauts were 
blasted into space for one of the 
most-watched space shuttle 
launches. 

We barely saw Glenn, except in 
taped interviews or features, but 
we knew the 77-year-old senator 
was there, a bona fide hero for our 
times, inside all that tonnage ris- 
ing into the air. 

All the networks were there, 
too, for this blessedly scandal-free 
event, a reprise — this time in color 
—ofGlenn’s historic 1962 mission, 
the one that made him the first 
American to orbit the Earth. 

Four minutes into the flight, 
Dan Rather on CBS said, “So far 
picture-perfect.” 

Actually, a scheduled pause at 
the nine-minute countdown point 
went on longer than expected. 
Then an unexpected one occurred 
about five minutes from launch 
when some idiot flew a private 
plane too close to the launch site 
at Cape Canaveral. 

Another glitch occurred that 
viewers of the commercial broad- 
cast networks didn’t hear about 
until the evening newscasts. 
Cable’s CNN, which stayed on long 


after the networks signed off, re- 
vealed that a “drag chute door” 
was blown off the shuttle at liftoff. 

It appeared, however, that the 
loss of the aluminum panel would 
not pose any threat to the safety of 
the men and woman in the space- 
craft and their mission. 

Their mission, particularly 
Glenn’s, was not to take a joy ride 
into space or to conduct scientific 
experiments about aging, but to 
give us all a much-needed infu- 
sion of heavenly reassurance. 

What a bad news year 1998 has 
been, with all media focused on 
White House sex scandals—one 
long chorus of smutty gossip. 

A key part of the mission’s 
unofficial purpose was to give us 
some good news for a change, to 
remind us that when our leaders 
fail to be heroes, there’s still a 
John Glenn (or a Mark McGwire or 
a Sammy Sosa) to rally around and 
pin our hopes on. 

For viewers old enough to re- 
member, it was indeed a flash- 
back to 36 years ago, when a space 
launch was a hugely and closely 
watched national event. 

In those days we sat before our 
television sets in wonder, awe and 
fear as the first giant steps were 
taken—“a time,” as Doris Kearns 
Goodwin said on PBS, “when there 
were large goals and collective 
ideals” abroad in the land. 

Also on PBS, journalist Haynes 
Johnson recalled F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s remark that there are 
“no second acts” in American lives 
and said Glenn was proving it 
wrong: “He’s getting a second act, 
and the whole country will par- 


ticipate in it with him.” 

NBC’s Tom Brokaw and ABC’s 
Peter Jennings joined Rather at 
the cape for the big show. They all 
seemed relieved to be covering a 
news story fit for the whole family 
— for a change. 

Which network had the best 
coverage? They sort of took turns 
being the best. Walter Cronkite, 
so dominant in his day that he 
became a de facto part of the space 
program, a kind of NASA ambas- 
sador, turned up on CNN to help 
out flyweight anchor Miles 
O’Brien, who looked bored most 
of the time. 

And Cronkite himself some- 
times seemed befuddled and un- 
certain of his role. He was too 
large a figure to be doing duty on 
CNN. 

On the other hand, CNN had its 
own lump-in-the-throat factor to 
add to the emotion of the day: It 
dedicated its coverage to the late 
John Holliman, a reporter who 
distinguished himself during cov- 
erage of the bombing of Baghdad 
and was later assigned to the space 
beat. 

He died recently in a car acci- 
dent, and should have been there 
at the cape with his colleagues to 
cover what could be called the 
relaunch of America’s space pro- 
gram. 

His photo was the last visual 
element CNN ran as its coverage 
ended. 

Cronkite did interview Presi- 
dent Clinton, who was with the 
first lady at the launch site. 

“This is a triumph of American 
democracy,” Clinton told Cronkite, 
artfully deflecting a question about 
next Tuesday’s elections. 
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Top Notch: Students and director Jim Murphy (second from 
left) rehearse for their upcoming production of “New England.” 


Players to present 
comedy this month 


@ Play to exam- 
ine how difficult 
it is to keep a 
family together 


By GRACE PIAZZA 
Staff Reporter 


he Top Notch Players will 
present the contempo 
rary drama “New En- 
gland” at the Haverhill campus 
Nov. 13 at 8 p.m. at the Top 
Notch Theatre in Spurk Build- 
ing. 

The dramatic comedy is 
about a British family who im- 
migrates to the United States. 

The comedy reveals their 


struggles, insecurities and fam- » 


ily conflicts as they adapt to life 
in this country and focus on 
success. 

It should be easy for people 
to relate because the story is 
also about keeping the family 
together and identity problems. 

This British-American fam- 
ily is artistic and its family mem- 
bers find “success” in far-flung 
parts of the United States. There 
is a strain on family ties as they 
spread out to chase these suc- 
cesses. 

This is acommon ailment of 
American culture. The large 
rural family living in a big farm- 
house or manor house is a rar- 
ity, although still found in lo- 
calities like Vermont, Louisi- 
ana and Georgia. 

Family members see them- 


“America is very, very proud of 
you today,” the president told the 
NASA-nauts. “Thank you and God 
bless you.” The lighting was ter- 
rible but Clinton looked and 
sounded splendid. 

Naturally there were little 
glitches in the coverage as well as 
in the launch. Some of the guest 
experts hauled in were just gabby, 
not helpful. 

And that dreadful Grinchy party 
pooper Alex Roland, a disgruntled 
former employee of NASA, turned 
up everywhere trying to throw 
cold water on the mission and 


selves as foreigners living in 
the United States even though 
they become citizens and enjoy 
successful careers here. 

Director Jim Murphy quoted 
the great playwright George 
Bernard Shaw to make this 
point: “England and America: 
two countries separated by the 
same language.” 

The quest for self-develop- . 
ment and success of the immi- 
grant family is intense. No 
longer does the weight of the 
European class system bear 
down on them, and some of 
their customs have changed. 

America is still the land of 
opportunity and the audience 
should leave the play with re- 
newed appreciation for our 
country. 

“The cast is composed en- 
tirely of NECC students,” said 
Murphy. ; 

There are three male and 
four female performers, and 
the backstage work is per- 
formed by students. 

The manager is student 
Chery Thunstrom. The cos- 
tumes are contemporary cloth- 
ing, and this makes it easier for 
the audience to relate to the 
British-American family. 

Opening night is Nov. 13 
with other presentations Sat- 
urday, Nov. 14, Thursday, Nov. 
19, Friday, Nov. 20, and Satur- 
day, Nov. 21. 

All performances begin at 8 
p.m. Admission is $4 for stu- 
dents and $5 for nonstudents. 


thus in America’s face. 

We didn’t want, or need, to 
hear any of that bilge. We have 
earned the right to be unimpeach- 
ably happy for a little while. 

Rather quoted writer Isaac 
Asimov as he signed off, saying we 
had reason again to believe “there 
is a future ... and the future will 
be good” — if only we can get 
through the next few months. 

Most of the glory goes to Glenn, 
but there’s some left over for those 
of us who only watched and wept. 


Washington Post Syndicate 
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@ New live disc shows the 
boys still know how to 
rock 25 years later 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


erosmith's new double CD, “A Little 
A=" Of Sanity,” at times relies a bit 

too much on some of the band’s 
lighter hits, but overall the band does what 
it does best: rock. 

In recent months Aerosmith have been 
delayed from touring because of singer 
Steven Tyler’s knee injury and drummer 
Joey Kramer being burned during a car fire 
over the summer. “Sanity” should provide 
some kind of filler who are aching for a 
taste of live Aerosmith. 

Tyler, Joe Perry, Brad. Whitford, Tom 
Hamilton and Kramer probably cannot 
count the number of times they have per- 
formed such classic songs as “Dream On,” 
“Same Old Song and Dance” and “Last Child,” 
but the performances on the CD sound as 
phenomenal as the original recordings. 

The Boston Bad Boys recruited former 
producer Jack Douglas, the man behind the 
band’s classic albums “Toys In the Attic” 
and “Rocks” to select and produce this 23 
song collection. 

The disc promises guaranteed jubilation 
in 112 minutes and, for the most part, 
delivers. The band starts out on a rocking 

- note with the hard hitting tracks “Eat the 
Rich” and “Love In An Elevator.” 
Newer songs “Falling In Love (Is Hard On 


Aerosmith 
“A Little South Of Sanity” 
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good, especially the interesting tongue-in- 
cheek lyrical twist Tyler makes to one of the 
verses in “Hole.” 

The band then tears into its string of 
“Big Ones,” including a disappointing ver- 
sion of “Livin’ On The Edge,” the overplayed 
“Cryin’,” the always enjoyable “Rag Doll” 
and a poor version of “Angel.” 

The first disc ends on a light note with 
two strong versions of “Janie’s Got A Gun” 
and “Amazing.” 

Ironically, “A Little South Of Sanity” is 
at its weakest on the song “Crazy.” Though 
some critics said Aerosmith’s “I Don't Want 
To Miss A Thing” from the Armageddon 
soundtrack was their slickest song, at least 
it got the job done. “Crazy” is one of their 
worst songs. 

On the live versions of “Mama Kin” and 
“Dream On,” Tyler sounds as good as he did 
on the self-titled 1973 debut. Years of sing- 
ing night after night and heavy drug abuse 
and smoking have not hurt Tyler yet, as- 
suming there were no overdubs, which is 
almost a guarantee with live discs. 

“What It Takes” is one of the best tracks, 
featuring Tyler signing acapella before his 
bandmates join in for a beautiful perfor- 
mance. Closing cut “Sweet Emotion” is one 
song which will never disappoint and proves 
Tyler can still wail when he wants. 

The songs are played a bit slower, but 


that’s to be expected when the boys are all 
around 50 years old. But compared to the 
Rolling Stones, who have been irrelevant 
for years, Aerosmith seems like they will 
keep rocking forever. 

For those die-hard Aerosmith fans who 
may be disappointed by the small number 
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of older songs, pick up the fantastic “Live 
Bootleg,” released in 1978, or one of the two 
“Classics Live” albums released in the ’80s. 

But ifyou were not down with Aerosmith 
until the Alicia Silverstone-era, “A Little 
South Of Sanity” may be just the prescrip- 
tion you need. 


The Knees)” and “Hole In My Soul” are both 


Black Sabbath ‘Reunion’ worth the wait 


® Heavy metal pioneers thrive in 
concert after 19 year hiatus, falter 
with new tracks 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


Ozzy Osbourne. Though they had some success in the 
early ’80s with Ronnie James Dio, the first of count- 
less singing replacements, it was never the same. 

Guitarist Tony Iommi kept the band going, but the 
feeling that was created in the ’70s just was never there. 

Meanwhile, Osbourne sold millions of records over the 
next 16 years, though none of them were ever as heavy or 
outstanding as a whole when compared to his old band. He 
too suffered through numerous lineup changes. 

And then came 1992. Ozzy’s seventh or eighth retire- 
ment concert. After Ozzy’s set, he reemerged with Iommi, 
Geezer Butler and Bill Ward for the first time on the same 
stage since the late ’70s. 

They only performed four songs and then there were 
only rumors for the next few years, and it appeared there 
would never be a reunion tour. 

Black Sabbath made their first attempt last summer for 
the Ozz-fest, but the lineup was missing Ward. 

But Black Sabbath's new live double CD, “Reunion” is 
the first step toward launching a tour early next year. It 
may have taken a while, but they are back, and as sludgy as 
ever. 

The live songs are mostly pulled from Black Sabbath's 
self-titled debut, “Paranoid,” “Master of Reality” and “Vol- 
ume 4,” and two new songs, “Psycho Man” and “Selling My 
Soul” are also included. 

“Psycho Man” is a heavy, catchy tune and one of the best 
songs Sabbath has produced this decade, though that isn’t 
saying much. The song shows them returning to their 
sludgy roots and features the classic science fiction lyrics 
and ominous riffs Black Sabbath is known for. 

The other new track, “Selling My Soul,” is cliched and 
features recycled Sabbath riffs and nearly predictable 
lyrics. While the new songs are not reason enough to buy 
the CD, the old songs are. 

No band can create the feeling Black Sabbath can. 
Listening to the lommi's evil riffs, Ozzy’s demonic vocals 


B lack Sabbath was never really Black Sabbath without 
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and Ward’s one-of-a-kind drum bashing on “Black Sab- 
bath,” you can't help but wonder how you lived for so long 
without these guys playing together. 

And I’ve only been a fan since about 1992. 

The only other disappointment is that no songs from 
their “Sabotage” album are included, though there are a 
number of interesting song choices. 

Perhaps the best inclusion is a phenomenal perfor- 
mance of “Lord Of This World.” I was humming the main 
riff for this song hours after I heard it. 

Other outstanding tracks include “Spiral Architect,” 
“Behind The Wall Of Sleep” and my favorite Sabbath song, 
“Electric Funeral.” 

The dark lords of metal also include the staples of their 
career. “War Pigs” kicks off the disc, “Iron Man” sounds 


Black Sabbath 


“Reunion” 
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heavier than ever and “Paranoid” closes their live set 
respectfully. 

There are no weak songs to pick on. The track list is 
strong and the performances even stronger. 

“Sabbath Bloody Sabbath,” “Into The Void” and “Chil- 
dren of The Grave” just never sounded the same over the 
years when they were performed by the various incarna- 
tions of Black Sabbath and Ozzy’s solo bands. 

Ozzy is probably one of the best performers because he 
knows how to work a crowd. Between songs, he yells at the 
crowd to get louder and crazier than they ever have been 
in their lives. 

At one point he threatens not to continue if they won't 
get louder. You can tell Ozzy enjoys playing to the crowd. 

The liner niotes reveal some interesting tidbits about the 
history of the band including: 

V “David Lee Roth ripped off everything that Ozzy did 
and Warner Bros. did everything for (Van Halen) and we 
found it hard to keep up,” Butler reveals about the last days 
of the original Sabbath. 

Butler also said he cried after Ozzy left the band. 

V At last it is revealed what the song “N.1.B.” stands for, 
but I won't tell you here. 

Y Black Sabbath was known as Earth before the guys 
went to see a certain movie which inspired their name. 

The dark lords of England may not be the most talented 
musicians individually in the history of rock ’n roll, but 
they are without a doubt one of the best bands in music 
history. 


Black Sabbath (1970) 
Paranoid (1970) 
Master Of Reality (1971) 
Vol. 4 (1972) 

Sabbath Bloody Sabbath (1974) 
Sabotage (1975) 
Technical Ecstasy (1976) 
Never Say Die (1978) 
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: : PC & Pixel 
80s: time warp to = 


some warped times 


@ No wine 
and roses, 
just a whole 
lot of hair 
and cheese 


Maybe it’s because we are drawing to the close of the Now let's see : ° 

decade, the century and the big mother of them all, what your ve got You doing 
the millennium. The ’80s have been a prominent setting for problem 1s: a serious bug to m 
movies recently in “Romy and Michelle’s High School ; right here s Sounds 
Reunion,” “The Wedding Singer,”and “Studio 54.” 2 Card ¢ 

Watching them is great for a good chuckle and makes 
me yearn for those sweeter, carefree times when the 
biggest disaster looming on the presidential front was a 
different brunette —- Mike Dukakis. 

These were good times even if the cold war was still 
going on, and that a couple of zipper heads shot the Pope, 
our president, and brutally murdered John Lennon. = & 

It was the decade of the “hair” bands; glam rock with a ae a 
mandatory three-minute guitar solo in the middle that z 
made it impossible to dance to. Those long tresses and 4 N Cae | No deary ! That's 
spandex jumpsuits made it difficult to tell the men from identify what oa 1% famous cousin 
the women so you had to resort to the belt buckle test: any this here bug is. i : 
self-respecting female had herself a Madonna “Boy Toy” 
buckle. 

It wasn’t just musicians having themselves a “hairfest”. 
The ’80s produced some pretty funky do’s that required 
hours and hours of teasing and a good half can of Aqua Net 
spray (this could possibly be directly linked to the Ozone 
depletion). 

And how bout those fashions: bracelets halfway up your 
arms, parachute pants, and multiple pairs of socks. We all 
could have gotten starring roles in a David Bowie flick and 
almost made him look normal. 

Not to knock the music of today, but the ’80s music was 
alot more fun. A lot of songs today are depressing. If want 
to be depressed I will watch the news. When I turn on the 
radio I want to be amused. I don’t want every one to sound 


[= 90s seem like the decade of looking back fondly. 


www artatiak.com 
artattak@total.net 


like Sarah McLachlan and every song riddled with angst or pape eet | fe ee eee Gs tia 
a message. : 1 Fashion's gE fea OS Fe eee EE 32 Lulls a 

The message of the ’80s was cheese; Cyndi Lauper, Simpson 33 Onetime~~ 
George Michaels, Duran Duran, Culture Club, and any | © Deaf composer TWA rival 
assortment of people who had a techno-tronic drum ma- e caer gate = = ape: 
chine and could rhyme lyrics like cat and hat. 21. Put wood author? 

You gotta appreciate lyrics like “You spin me right on the walls 37 — -jongg 
round, baby, right round like a record, baby, right round, | 22 Ticked off p 38 Ailing shaders 
round, round.” 23 eee oo: ares 

“ : : ratte tennis great? the garden 

The ’80s also gave birth to some great flicks that didn’t | 95 Brass neighbors pees pelea ea 40 Pbjquitous 
aspire to do anything more than make you laugh. Before | 26° Special person 51 53 A ab ss Stee ee tal +41 Bond of 
there was “Something About Mary” there was “Risky | 27 Mein Marseilles eee ee Bo recent times? 
Business,” “Ferris Bueller’s Day Off,” “The Breakfast Club,” | 28 For fear that eee toe eae bees. eS 42 Giveit— 

. s - 29 Visit Vegas, 68 44 Like some ties 
and a whole lot of other flicks starring Molly Ringwald and irisybe pees oa te bid Es ad 49 Skater Baiul 
Anthony Michael Hall and had Oingo-Boingo powering the | 30 Join the game 51 Squeeze 
soundtrack. 31 It's brewed 52 Fabled cow owner 

Now back to the cheese issue. You want to talk about | 33 Feeble 54.cTems 
cheese? The previous decade was a lodestone of soap oe aes ene a ae 4 
operas, you might even call it a renaissance era. Smut was | 37 Radar venue 61 Comfy - 
looking pretty fine even without Melrose Place. 38 Bobbled ball 64 Submit 

Every night of the week you could channel surfand find | 39 St. Eustatius 69 Actor Liotta 
gems like “Dallas,” “Dynasty,” and “Falcon Crest.” Big, eget 72, Bites; Sow 


43 Worms conclave 74 Iris covers 
76 Grating cheese 


81 Commentator 


hunky men and cat fighting women, all so fabulously | 44 — pomingo 
wealthy and all stabbing each other in the back—ah, ifonly | 45 Title clouds 


ee ee 
Mao ol BRP) Oe 


we could have been just like them instead ofsitting athome | 46 Stopper Jurgensen 
trying to solve our Rubik’s cube or going out to buy the 2 reece — — ea eS peo eae TSA] skal ela eee 84 Troebasemts 
yy was ” . ome cleaners 1233 offering 
official “disco sucks” T-shirt. . 50 Prohibition ee a 
There wasn’t a better time to be dysfunctional or prohibition 87 Prepare a spike 
politically incorrect. It was the “me” decade and me, | 53 Favoring 80 Erstwhile 101 “A little water 122 Dakar's 8 Third from 89 Milosevic, 
myself, and I, had a grand old time living life with all that | 55 Unassuming wheels clears — this nation center for one 
cheese, blue eye shadow, and all those number one hits by | 56 Watering hole 82 Conceit deed": "Macbeth" 123 Censure 2 Working 91 , Emulates 
Madonna 58 Play- im 83 Profitable cargo 102 6/6/44 124 Employers together Archipenko 
: 5 Rtas 59 Einstein's 85 Hero's 103 — Canals 10 Additionally 92 Ascetic 
But some things never change. I’m finding it perfectly birthplace decoration 104 Conductor 11 Radar love 95 “Silences” 
fine to be dysfunctional and politically incorrect inthe ’90s, | 60 Military 88 Muscular Caldwell and 12 Humorist author Tillie 
too (in fact, I think I’m even thriving on it). And I’m sure in : addresses ' beginning A. a Vaughan Z — capital = oe * ee pik you'd expect 
? ‘ ‘ 62 Jrs.’ sires 90 Overture ome are j.g. lesabi “Answer pen carriage 
peathes bh esis ake 3 ne see a 63 A whole lot follower 110 Logging aed Range-raised Prayers” author? 102 Romania, 
those 90s were the best of times. 65 The stage’s 91. Buttalo player 111 Yup singer 14 Tending to the Romans 
Questions or comments can be directed to Beth White email at Le Gallienne 93 Queen — lace 113 Plot outline 3 Chicago to fidget 105. River craft 
bgerbil@yahoo.com 66 Metro maker, 94 Biographical 115 The price film critic . 15 Lemony 106 Came up 
once opening you pay 4 Word in 16 “He's mine, 107 Boss, often 
67 Sword superior 96 Sacred image 117 “Sabrina” star? “American Pie” — am his”: 108 Dopes, in Georgia 
68 Club follower 97 Two-time 119 Labor lyrics “Coriolanus” 110 Catch 
70 Be recumbent Nobelist 120 Sax man 5 Hades entryway 17 Drippy painter? 111 Medicinal plant 
71 Cub Scout 98 Spring time Ornette 6 Practice jabs 18 Goaded 112 Canine cry 
- groups 99 Economist 121 Lost 7 Requires 19 Ones at ease 114 Punish 
What should JORS. do if you see an 73 Circle segment Norman 24 Fat corporally 
endangered animal eating an a ere irs Berth 
Japanese airline "60s singers, 
endangered plant? 78 KO connection for short 


79 Bleachers cheer : 118 Funny Philips 
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Understanding | 
dog behavior: @ 


Being pack animals, 
dogs see themselves 
as a member of your 
"pack" and will, on 
occasion, challenge 
you for leadership 
of the "pack". 
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ARIES: (March 21-April 

20) 
It’s a great week to im- 
, prove relationships, particu- 
|, larly within the family. This 
may be the opportune time to 
reach out to someone who 
looks up to you, possibly a 
child. Be alert to all money 
opportunities, postponing 
afiy~anajor decisions for 


: (April 21 


You are looking 
and feeling your 

best, so use this 

positive energy 
to your advantage - get out and accomplish things. Commu- 
nications with others go well - you are a mind-reader with 
all around you. Tensions elsewhere may find you taking it 
out on a loved one. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Make it a point of getting chores and errands out of the 
way earlier, because it looks like rest, relaxation and 
partying is in store for later. Be aware of the helpful 
insights surrounding you, rapid advancement at work may 
be a result of heeding suggestions. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

Personal financial planning is favored. Your intuition is 
sharpened concerning money matters. You may run into 
an intense blowout with a mate or lover - keep your cool, 
things will straighten out rather quickly. Spend some time 
by yourself. 

LEO: (July 24- Aug. 23) 

It will be a busy week for you. Hard work on your part 
will bring you closer to your career and personal goals. Be 
supportive of family members, someone is going through 
a tough time. Resolve financial concerns you have now, 
before things get out of hand. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

You are eager to help out wherever needed, but avoid 
those who manipulate your actions. Be sure that your 
efforts go to a good cause. Enjoy a break from the routine 
for a couple days. Luck will find you with extra dollars you 
weren’t expecting at all. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

You are ready to conquer any obstacles this week. It may 
not be a bad idea to spend some time alone, because your 
criticisms of others may get you in deep water. It’s hard to 
concentrate, and daydreaming won’t hurt - unconscious 
messages have practical value. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

This week finds you in tune with your lover or mate, 
which makes for great fun and accomplishments for the 
next several days. It looks quite favorable for you to move 
closer to your goals. If people at work don’t argue with you, 
they will argue around you- keep a low profile. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

You need to get away from your hectic routine to be 
alone with your thoughts. Be confident of success in 
business dealings. Avoid any unpleasant financial sur- 
prises by going over matters to clear up any discrepancies. 
You can reach a meeting of minds with opponents. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

A friend challenges you to break out of your shell and 
promote yourself for advancement. Maybe it’s time - trust 
yourself and you'll be happier in the long run. A great 
career opportunity presents itself, and you’ll move ahead 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

It’s hard to avoid confrontations. Someone you have 
recently befriended may turn on you. It’ll be better to 
remain silent than be drawn into unnecessary arguments. 
Travel is favored for the next several weeks.. 

PISCES: -(Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Career advancement seems effortless, so pursue your 
most cherished goal. Co-workers will welcome your great 
ideas. It may be a good idea to spend a bit of time on your 
own, getting back in touch with yourself. Resolve differ- 
ences putting distance between you and a loved one. 


October - December 
International Music Series: Lawrence Atrium, 11:30 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. Hear the sounds, taste the food and experience 
the culture of different regions across the globe. 
Student Activities Calendar 

Nov. 2 
Student Leadership Development Program: Positive Com- 
munication Skills. Lawrence, Room 244, noon 

Nov. 4 
Student Leadership Development Program: Positive Com- 
munication Skills. Student center theatre, noon 
Nov. 13 


> Friday Night Fever Disco Dance Party: cafeteria, 8 p.m. to 12 


a.m. Prizes will be awarded for best ’70s attire. Refresh- 
ments will be served. 
Nov. 16 
Student Leadership Development Program: Leadership in 
the community and workplace. Lawrence, room 131, noon 
Nov. 18 
Student Leadership Development Program: Leadership in 
the community and workplace. Student center theatre, 
noon 
Nov. 18 
Student senate meeting: Lawrence, room 131, 3-5 p.m. 
Nov. 19 
Diversity Program Brown Bag Lunch 
Library Conference Area A & B, noon 
Bring your lunch and join us for a presentation by 
Dr. Melvin Delgado. 
Nov. 30 
Student Leadership Development Program 
Cultural Diversity 
Lawrence campus, Room 131, noon 


= 


CENTRUM CENTER (Worcester): 

Dec 7 & 8 Dave Matthews Band 
AVALON (Boston): 

Nov. 13 Little Feat with Tiny Town 
ORPHEUM (Boston): 

Nov. 7 Lyle Lovett 

Nov. 13 Joe Satriani 

Nov. 15 Chris Isaak with Shawn Mullins 
Nov. 20 Mary Chapin Carpenter/Katie Curtis 
Dec.5 The Tragically Hip 

PALLADIUM (Worcester): 

Noy. 21 Brian Setzer Orchestra 

THE PARADISE (Boston): 

Nov. 5 Rusted Root 

Nov. 14 John Hiatt 

THE ROXyY (Boston): 

Nov. 6 Cherry Poppin’ Daddies/The Pietasters/Ozomatli 
SOMERVILLE THEATRE (Somerville): 

Nov. 19 Hot Tuna 

TSONGAS ARENA (Lowell): 

Nov. 17 Tori Amos 


1. “Path of Daggers” Robert Jordan (Time) 

2. “MacGregor Grooms” Nora Roberts (Silhouette) 

3. “Chicken Soup for the Teenage Soul II” Jack Canfield, 
Mark V. Hansen & Kimberly Kirberger 

4. “The Vampire Armand” Anne Rice (Knopf) 

5. “Beloved” Toni Morrison (Plume) 

6. “Tom Clancy’s Power Play: Ruthless.Ccom” Tom Clancy 
& Martin Greenberg (Berkley) 

7. “Dr, Atkins’ New Diet Revolution” Robert C. Atkins 

8. “Something More” Sarah Ban Breathnach (Warner) 

9. “Cat and Mouse” James Patterson (Warner) 

10. “The Breast Cancer Prevention Diet” Dr. Bob Arnot 


BHD OO 
BOODDE BOSUVODUMEDERE 
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Men’s basketball team shoots to 
improve on disastrous season 


@ Hoop team hopes to 
surprise opponents with 
speed and young talent 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


en’s basketball coach Dick Steele 

hopes a speedy, young and tal- 

ented team will improve on last 
year’s 1-20 record. 

Steele has been working with 21 players 
so far this season including two returnees 
and several strong recruits. 

Since beginning recruiting and condi- 
tioning sessions Steele has had many play- 
ers come and go. 

Steele said if everything had worked out 
ideally he could have had as many as 41 
players to choose from. 

“T've had many kids come and fill out 
paperwork and then I never see them again,” 
Steele said. 

Out of the 21 players he has been work- 
ing with, Steele said he may lose 4 or 5 for 
eligibility reasons. 

“I can use 16 players for the season,” 
Steele said. “It is not ideal, but it is enough 
players.” 

Henry Evans and Joe Tufts are returning 
from last year’s team. 

Steele will look to these players for expe- 
rienced leadership throughout the season. 

He also has a number of young talented 
players who should make strong contribu- 
tions. 

They include Harry Budd, a leaper out of 
Triton Academy and Paki Philips, the 
younger brother of former NECC star Jelani 
Philips. 

“There has been a number of players 
that have caught our eye so far,” Steele said. 

Although the team has been working 
out for only a short time, Steele sees a 
number of strong areas so far. 

Also the players’ attitudes have been 
nothing but positive so far this season, 
Steele said. 

He said last year, because of their poor 
record, bad attitudes sprang up throughout 


the season. 

He believes older players such as Tim 
Carroll, Jesse Martin and Evans will work to 
make sure these problems do not develop 
this year. 

“Henry has been much more vocal,” 
Steele said. “He’s working hard to make 
sure these problems don’t come up again.” 

“I just hope to contribute with my atti- 
tude first off,” Martin said. “Every team has 
to start with attitude.” 

Steele said after last year the coaches 
know how to recognize and react to bad 
attitudes. 

“A bad attitude is like a cancer to a 
team,” he said. 

Another strong point has been the team’s 
ability to work together. 

“Everybody is working really hard and 
giving their all,” Steele said. “That is one of 
the reasons there have been no cuts so far. 
There have been no obvious cuts.” 

Also a large asset for this team is its 
quickness, which will make up for the lack 
of size and allow them to run an up-tempo 
style of offense. 

“Because of the nature of some of the 
players, we will play almost on the edge of 
street ball,” Steele said. “But we will use a 
set offense to stay under control as well.” 

A lack of defensive intensity is one of the 
weaker points, Steele said. 

This may be because the team has been 
busy learning the offense and has not had 
a chance to work against any defense. 

“We are going to start working on forc- 
ing opponents to make mistakes and then 
getting offense off those mistakes,” he said. 

Besides the obvious goal of winning 
more games than last season, Steele would 
like to see this team qualify for the Junior 
College Tournament, which they have not 
made in four years. 

He would also like to see as little aca- 
demic losses as possible, both at midterms 
and the end of the semester. 

“Overall I want the players to enjoy 
playing for the school, themselves and the 
success,” he said. 

Steele is also hoping to get back a few 
players who have been slowed by injuries, 
but are expected to make big contributions 


Todd Hart photo 


THE SKY’S THE LIMIT: Henry Evans goes strong to the hoop while his teammates — 
look on. The men are preparing to open the season Nov. 11 against Bradford College. 


when healthy. 

“These players really haven’t been able 
to get into the swing of things so far,” he 
said. 

Steele will need all his players if he 
expects to beat the tougher teams this year. 

Roxbury Community College and Com- 
munity College of Rhode Island are perenial 
powerhouses and should be strong again 
this year, Steele said. 

He is optimistic if they can play well 
against these two teams, along with Norwalk 


and Quinsigamond they will have a good 
chance for the postseason. 

“We will have to beat these teams if we 
want to make it to the Junior College tour- 
nament,” Steele said. 

His players are optimistic and ready to 
play as well. 

“I think the team is ready to play, our 
conditioning is good as well,” said first year 
player Alex Nunez. 

“We are definitely capable of being bet- - 
ter than last year,” said Gilberto Gonzalez. 


Women’s hoop team begins rebuilding year 


@ New coach puts players 
fundamentals first, 
winning games second 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


ith a new coach and many new 

players, this season looks to be a 

rebuilding year for the NECC 
women’s basketball team. 

First year coach Andrew Pittington has a 
core group of about 8-10 players who have 
signed up so far. 

That roster includes Gazelle Aram, the 
sole returnee from last year’s squad. 

Aram will be looked upon to provide 
leadership to an otherwise young and inex- 
perienced team. 

Despite the small number of players 
Pittington is optimistic this team can be 
competitive. 

One of the stronger points of this team, 
he said, is that at least half of the players 
have a strong background in the sport. 

“We have a couple of players who have 
come from very strong programs,” he said. 

Another positive for this team is 
Pittington’s experience in rebuilding pro- 
grams. 


Todd Hart photo 
WARMING UP: April Averill shoots 
around before the start of practice. 


He has been coaching the last four years 
at Savio Prep, bringing them to the state 
championship tournament the last three. 

“Tm definitely used to stepping into 
rebuilding programs such as this one,” he 


said. 

One of the weakest points is the lack of 
players, a problem which puzzles Pittington. 

“T’ve got to believe that there are more 
players in an area with as much talent as 
this one has,” he said. ? 

Pittington will try and gear his offense 
to the strengths of the team, which is 
something he has not been able to evaluate 
this early in the season. 

He said it will be more of a motion type 
offense with an emphasis on screens. 

“I am going to try and teach the players 
to use the talents they have to their advan- 
tage,” Pittington said. 

Defensively he would like to play man to 
man maybe working in some zone defenses 
later on in the season. 

“Tt’s hard to play a zone if you first don’t 
know how to play man to man, so my first 
instinct is to play man to man,” he said. 

Pittington’s main goal this season is to 
start to put together the core ofa team with 
solid fundamentals which is able to com- 
pete and come together as a team. 

His secondary goal is to start building a 
program at NECC getting as many athletes 
involved and looking towards the future. 

“I want to build a positive program 
where the players feel comfortable,” he 
said. f 


Pittington believes his first priority is to 
make sure the team finishes with a stron- 
ger fundamental background. 

“I am hoping that each player will be 
able to improve their skills and feel good 
about what they have accomplished,” he 
said. 

Despite the low number of players, 
Pittington is confident this team will be 
competitive, especially in a conference 
which has been perennially weak. 

Some of the non-conference games may 
be more difficult, he said, but in a rebuild- 
ing program winning is not as important. 

“Wins and losses are second,” he said. 
“Players learning comes first.” 


ae 
ve 
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All is not lost for soccer squad 


@ Despite low number of 
players, team had fun 
and learned the game 


By TOOD HART 
Sports Editor 


espite an 0-3 record and an abbrevi- 
D ated season, not all was lost for the 
women’s soccer team. 

The team was originally scheduled to 
compete in 10 games this season, but, be- 
cause of bad field conditions and lack of 
soccer programs at other colleges, many 
were cancelled. 

Another problem the team had was play- 
ing down three players in all their games. 

Although the team was small, the play- 
ers bonded together and formed a strong 
relationship, said coach Abubakar Saadan. 

“The players have been eager to learn 
even though it was tough to practice some- 
times,” Saadan said. 

One of the teams obvious weaknesses 
was the lack of players. 

The team continually competed with a 
minimum of eight players against teams 
with the full 11 players on the field, plus 


reserves. 

“You can’t compete and have a success- 
ful program with just eight players,” Saadan 
said. “There is no way to tell what kind of 
team you have.” 

Each of the eight players was required to 
play the whole 90 minutes, which was too 
much to ask, Saadan said. 

“We definitely had the talent, but not 
the endurance,” said player April Averill. 

Saadan saw improvement throughout 
the season which gives him optimism for 
next year’s squad. 

One was the improvement of the team’s 
overall fitness level as a result of having to 
play the whole game. 

Another was the increased love and un- 
derstanding of the game, including funda- 
mentals and the rules. 

“When we first started practicing many 
of the players didn’t even know how to head 
the ball,” Saadan said. “But towards the end 
they started to understand and in turn the 
level of play went up.” 

Saadan said two players who stood out 
were April Averill, a high school student 
attending NECC, and Vicky Pierce. 

He believes both players will move on 
and have success in a four-year program. 

“Vicky is a truly awesome player from a 
solid program,” he said. “April knows a lot 


MacAvoy leading charge 


@ Coach leads team with 
respect for, from players 


By STEPHEN FLAG 
Staff Reporter ~ 4 


average height of 5 feet 6 inches toa 
.500 season is not an easy task. 

“When Harvard’s junior varsity came to 
play us, they had about 16-18 players, all 
were about 6 feet tall, and all were good,” 
said athletic director Pam Santin. “There 
was a major advantage because they were 
able to rotate players in order to keep them 
fresh.” 

Santin said the team played up to the 
challenge and impressed Harvard enough 
for them to schedule another game next 
year. 
Sue MacAvoy took the job as head coach 
of the NECC volleyball team last fall. 

While completing her internship as an 
administrative assistant at the University 
of Michigan, Macavoy became interested in 
coaching. 

“I was looking through the Internet for 
coaching jobs in the New England area and 
came across an opening at NECC,” MacAvoy 
said. “I had never even heard of the school, 
but I wanted to move to the area and it was 


Le a volleyball team that has an 


_ who never played. 


what I was look- 
ing for.” 

The team she 
was coming to 
coach had only 
nine players, most 


volleyball before, 
and no players re- 
turning: 

“T liked that 
there were no re- 
turning players 
because this 
meant we were all 
starting together,” MacAvoy said. “There 
were no players complaining that some of 
the methods and coaching styles were dif- 
ferent from what they were used to.” 

MacAvoy, a former high school and col- 
lege volleyball player who also helped with 
recruiting for Michigan, has a definite love 
for the sport. 

“I grew up playing sports and once col- 
lege was over I wanted to continue being a 
part of athletics in general,” MacAvoy said. 
“When the opportunity to be a head coach 
opened up I took it because while at Michi- 
gan I did more paperwork than coaching.” 

The main emphasis is the closeness ofall 
the players and closeness Macavoy has with 
them, said player Sinthya Rosario. 

“There is a family atmosphere about the 


Sue MacAvoy 


about the game as well.” 

Saadan said other colleges face the same 
problem NECC does in not attracting enough 
players. Games against New Hampshire 
Tech., Community College of Rhode Island, 
Hesser College and Springfield Tech. were 
cancelled due to the lack of a soccer pro- 
gram at each school. 

Saadan thinks a lot of good players are 
not competing because of time and respon- 
sibility constraints. 

“It’s tough to get players to come out 
when they go to school full-time, work a job 
and have other responsibilities,” he said. 

Heading to next year Saadan is looking 
to continue the rebuilding process and to 
start shaping a solid program. 

He already has major plans on recruit- 
ing prospective players. — 

“lam really going to try and sell them on 
NECC as a stepping stone to a four year 
college,” he said. 

Saadan said many of the goals he set at 
the beginning of the season have been met 
so far. 

They included exposing players to the 
atmosphere of competition and teaching 
them the simple aspects of the game. 

“| think we definitely succeeded, in part, 
in beginning to rebuild this program,” he 
said. 


for Knights 


team,” Rosario said, “It’s not like your play- 
ing a sport, but more like hanging around 
with friends. You can tell she is very dedi- 
cated.” 

MacAvoy said although the season lasts 
less than two months, the friendships the 


_ players gain last forever. 


She also credits the eagerness of experi- 
enced players to help younger players in 
making her job a little easier. 

Santin said she notices the strong bond 
between MacAvoy and her players not only 
on the court but off. 

“I know the players love Sue because she 
gets the best reviews from all of them,” 
Santin said. 

Overall the team ended up .500, but in 
Region 21 Division 3 they finished 8-6. 

“We are a division 3 team, but we play 
mostly division one teams,” Santin said. 

“We play schools like Community Col- 
lege of Rhode Island, Dean Junior College, 
and Mount Ida, which in relation to us have 
many more players to choose from,” 
MacAvoy said. 

“Macavoy is a skilled coach who enjoys 
what she is doing and cares about her 
players,” Santin said. 

Although she cannot return next year to 
the team because she has already played 
two years here, Rosario strongly recom- 
mends joining the team and getting in- 
volved. 


Baseball coaches thank players, staffers 


T= fall baseball season was for the 
most part a successful learning ex- 
perience for all. 

The season made student/athletes aware 
of the coaches expectations. 

Although we had an abbreviated sched- 
ule of two wins and three losses, much was 
learned during daily practice sessions. 

We expressed many times to each other 
and the players that, although at times 


The season made stu- 
dent/athletes aware of 
the coaches expecta- 
tions. 


there were limited numbers at practice, we 
always taught players something about the 
game which made for positive sessions. 

At this time we are busy planning for the 
upcoming spring season. 

In closing we would like to give a sincere 
thank you to all those people who helped 
make the fall season successful. 

We would be remiss if we did not men- 
tion how grateful we were for the organiza- 
tion of all the paperwork that Pam Santin 
supplied to us making for an easier transi- 
tion. 

We would also like to thank Maria Hom 
for all her hard work at the sport and fitness 
center in helping us getting prepared as 
well. 

We would like to thank Sue MacAvoy 
and her volleyball players for support at the 


home game against Bunker Hill Commu- 
nity College. It meant a lot to us. 

We would also like to thank the faculty 
members who shared an interest in our 
program this season including Frank 
DeSarro and Paul Bevilacqua. 

Also we must not forget and thank Paul 
Tomas for getting the field ready for play 
and Shirley in security for being there bright 
and early on Saturdays and Sundays to open 
the building for us. 

And lastly, a sincere thank you to Rob 
Parker for his professional assistance in 
setting up an offseason weight training 
program for our baseball players. 

Having this school community support 
just makes us want to start the spring 
season as soon as possible. Thanks again. 

Coaches Pete Michel and Steve Lemuth 


Patsies beginning 
to show true colors 


@ Lack of consistency 
and the injury “bug” are 
hurting team’s chances 


t’s fall and time for professional football 
I season again. 

You can count on at least two things 
happening every year about this time. 

The leaves will be falling and our home- 
town heroes, the Patriots, aka The Patsies, 
will be falling apart. 

Every season begins the same. 

The team will start strong and then get 
too cocky and fall flat on their faces. 

At the beginning of this season it looked 
like the Pats were going to be able to live up 
to their billing as one of the premier teams 
in the league. 

They were impressive against a strong 
but beatable Denver Broncos team and al- 
most came away with a victory, if not fora 
few costly and stupid penalties. 

After that tough loss they proceeded to 
beat up on lesser opponents in Indianapo- 
lis, Tennessee and New Orleans. 

They then surprised everyone by defeat- 
ing a team which everybody said was too 
tough for them, manhandling Kansas City 
to the tune of 40-10. 

But folks, that is where the team’s cham- 
pionship dreams end and the nightmares 
begin. 

Somehow the Patsies have managed to 
go from sole possession of first place in 
their division at 4-1 to being tied with the 
hated New York Jets and the upstart Buffalo 
Bills for second place at 4-3. 

After hand delivering wins to both New 
York and Miami, the Patriots, who once 
looked as though they would run away with 
the division, seem destined to fight for a 
wild card spot. . 

Of course, everybody now has their own 
theories why the Pats are falling apart so I 
figure I might as well throw in my twqcents 
as to what is ailing this team. 

Injuries are one of the biggest problems 
this team is facing at the moment. 

With Terry Glenn, Troy Brown and 
Vincent Brisby out, Drew Bledsoe finds him- 
self throwing to unknown Anthony Ladd 
and rookie Tony Simmons. 

Speaking of Bledsoe, I think it is about 
time he proved he is worth the $40 million 
the team handed over to him. 

Hey Drew, set a little bit of that dough 
aside and buy yourself some courage in the 
pocket. 

And while you're at it buy some new 
sneakers to replace the cement-filled ones 
you are currently wearing. 

Too many Big Macs weighing you down, 
Drew. 

Also, we all know that Ben Coates is your 
favorite receiver, but so does every team in 
the league. Stop trying to force the ball into 
him. 

Rookie running back Robert Edwards is 
no Curtis Martin and has been on and off 
since the beginning of the season. 

And finally, inconsistency has been a 
problem for this team since they first joined 
the league, they win the ones they are 
supposed to lose and vice versa and they 
always crack under pressure. 

To be one of the top teams in the league 
they must learn to lose these old habits. 

But until then this team will continue to 
keep us fans on the edge of our seats until 
the last snap of the last game of the season. 

To contact Todd Hart, e-mail him at 
bigtodd_75@yahoo.com 
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It’s last call for alcohol 


@ Talented act points out dangers 
of abusing this common substance 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ith beer cans thrown around the room and rock 
music blasting at full volume, a man lay face 
down on his bed, unconscious. 

His roommate comes into the room, disgusted by the 
mess. He shuts off the music and noisily begins picking up 
the mess. 

Groggily, the man wakes up and looks at his angry 
roommate. “What?” he mumbles. 

“You know what you did,” his roommate, who appears 
ready to move out, returns. 

Confused, the two exchange words before it is spelled 
out. Last night during one of the man’s blackouts, he raped 
his girlfriend. 

“No means no,” the roommate says. “I have nothing 
more to say to you.” 

It is then the roommates, played by Brian Smith and Bill 
Ross bring home the importance for people to be careful 
when they drink. They tell the audience alcohol is involved 
in 80 percent of rape cases and 55 percent of rape victims 
have been drinking. 

“Alcohol shuts down the ability to reason and be cau- 
tious. It makes both more vulnerable,” Ross said. “One in 
three women will be the victim of sexual assault, and it is 
usually men committing the crimes. Itis notjusta women’s 
issue.” 

Ross and Smith were on campus as part of Alcohol 
Awareness Week. They presented Last Call: A Sobering 
Look at Alcohol. 

Through their act, which includes role playing and 
juggling, they tried to point out how seriously alcohol 
effects lives by sharing their own stories. 

Ross said he started drinking and smoking dope when 
he was 13 years old. 

“Everything seemed to get so much easier,” he said. 
“The first high was incredible.” 

While he felt like he was on top of the world, he started 
failing classes and quit playing sports. His problems esca- 
lated, and soon he was passing out, blacking out, getting 
into fights and crashing his car. 

Eventually he dropped out of high school. He went to 
college for a semester and had more than a dozen jobs in 
a few years. 

“Everything important vanished,” he said. “I was drink- 
ing to live and living to drink.” 

Smith said he entered college in 1982 and graduated last 
May under the 16-year plan. But he stopped kidding as he 
talked about one of the most terrifying experiences: blacking 
out. 

“The next day I would wake up with no memory, no 
money and no pants — which happened to me twice,” he 
said. 

Some signs of trouble in his life included drinking alone, 
drinking to have fun, drinking early in the day and drink- 
ing before going to a party. 

“All of us are negatively effected. By a team member, a 
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LIVING ON THE EDGE: Bill Ross and Brian Smith use audience participation, juggling and humor during thetr 


CHiN act in between discussing personal eae experiences. 


friend, someone in your family who drinks and becomes 
abusive, or the stranger who gets behind the wheel and 
kills your brother,” Smith said. 

And when the duo, who are both recovering alcoholics, 
were not reciting personal stories or statistics, they were 
juggling. Swords, clubs, tennis balls and a baby doll were 
just a few. 

“Imagine yourself at home in your easy chair and a 
commercial comes on advertising crack or heroin,” Smith 
said. “It is the most widely abused drug . . . not to equate 
alcohol with crack, but alcohol has dangers of its own. You 
enter the mine fields of possibilities.” 


Speaker warns audience against alcohol abuse 


Latino said a study showed the average 


front than accuse someone of abuse and to 


very subtle and they may hide them well, 


@ Jackie Latino says it is 
important not to confront 
people with problems 


By JOANNA JONES 
Staff Reporter 


here are several warning signs of 

alcohol and drug abuse, but some of 

these are not necessarily related to 
drugs, said guest speaker Jackie Latino dur- 
ing alcohol awareness week. 

“Binge drinking is becoming more and 
more popular,” Latino said. “I have talked 
to some students and they have told me 
that they drink to get drunk. I find this very 
disturbing.” 


male consumes four drinks and the average 
female consumes five drinks in one sitting, 
and this is considered to be binge drinking. 

Some of the behaviors that could be 
related to alcohol or drug abuse include the 
smelling of alcohol on a person’s breath, or 
just in general. 

Other warning signs include: 

v Appearance changes. 

v Switching peer groups. 

v Personality changes. 

v A dramatic drop in academic perfor- 
mance. 

v Trouble with police. 

v Joking about drinking. 

v Doing a report on alcohol or drugs. 

v Starting to wear clothes with drug 
slogans or paraphernalia. 

Latino said it is more important to con- 
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be careful what you say. She said it is not 
easy and nobody wants to do it. 

The best thing people can do is get ina 
comfortable place and talk, she said. Don’t 
come right out and tell the other person 
alcohol or drug problem because it will 
make them angry and cause them to run 
away from you, or make your life miserable. 

Latino said when confronting anyone, 
the best place to be is in a convenient, 
comfortable spot where there will be no 
interruptions. 

Raise specific recent problematic behav- 
iors and let them know they are not being 
accused, but they need to know that people 
are concerned about them. 

Noticing the behavioral patterns ofsome- 
one who has an alcohol or drug problem is 
a difficult task because their behaviors are 
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_Latino said. 


If someone has a problem, “don’t be 
afraid to ask him or her about it. Let them 


know that they have someone to talk EO 


anytime, Latino said. 


I have talked to some 
students and they have 
told me that they drink 
to get drunk. I find this 
very disturbing 
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